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ABSTBACT 

Orqanized according to ..prescribed goals and learning 
outcomes determined for the province of British Columbia^ the 
teaching techniques and learning activities presented in this -. 
r^souT^ce guide are designed to be used with specific ninth grade 
textbooks and literary works. The suggested teaching methods develop 
the four areas of language arts ^through a number of classroom 
ac^tivities that Include small group discussionsi sente^nce^ paragra'php 
and storir writings listening activities^ crossword puzzles- speech 
-and- draaia assignments; and reading activities* The guide also lists' 
the texts, and literar^y works on^ which the actj^v^ities are based^ 
discusses related administrative concerns such as time allotment^ 
defines the purp'^ose of the resource section^ and presents technigues 
for student evaluation* CMAI) 



* Feproduct ions^ supplied by EDRS are .the best that can be tnade , * 
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INTRODUCTION 



The first section in^ this Raffsyrce Book eontains"an Overview of the Liarning Outcomes selenteu 
for the Qradi 9 SngJIsf^ program. Many of the Ivems (as indicated ir^ boidface) are required by the 
English a^l2 Curriculum Quid© and the Mmistry's core curriculum to bs taught in every year of the 
secondary fingliSh pro(4ftm. Thm others ire chosen because th#y are appropriate at this grsde level, 
and because th&y articulste with iihe Outcom'as in the Grade 8 and Grade 10 programs. Tn the Over- 
View :^^he Learning Outcomes are grouped .iceording to 'whether they specHy the learning ex- 
perrsnces which nted xo y@ fcheduled mXo th© prograTn, the kniDwIedge and sf^llls which require 
pmnmd instructmn. or tht atlitudes which have to be encouraged at til *timeA Of course, ih practice 
these Outcomes will n^ot be treated as discrete activities. Rather, the affective and cogmtive goais 
will be achieved simultaneo^jsiy. Through the planned experienMs, the students will devslop both 
their abHity in the subjfct and Iheir attitudes towards i^^ Far simplicity, the Outer- ?s are also 
grouped accprdinp to whether they relate to oral activities, reading and writing skills, . .he study of 
langyage. Hter^atLm and go^mLnications media, thus e^iminaitmg some of the dverlsp amongst the 
fourteen ma^jor Goa(s of^ Englim - ' , , . . 

In the source section each of the major C3oai areas of tha English curriculum is considered in 
detaiL For every Learninp Outcome\ members of the Resource Book Committee hav# CQllectedrfronri 
a vaTlety of sources, practical suggastions for organizing learning in the classroom. Most of these 
idaas^are the activities which teachers have already found to be^ tuccessful in ftieir classrooms. 
Some aciivfties are den^Qd from reputable authorities in the n&ld of Engf^sh an-d reading pedagogy. 
Dthsrs are the result of an individual teacher's creative experirfientation in the classroom. Wherevar 
possible these a'CtivHies have been related to specific iessons, topics, themes and chapters of the 
prescribed texts, In additfon, the texts presaribaci for the st'ydy ol ianguage and connrmuniisations 
contaiin many, exercises and suggestions for class -activities which car be incorporated into ,the 
prograp. 

Anogeihigr thare are over five hundred actiiVities suggtited for achrevlng eighty-five separate 
learnmg oytcomea ,Too^ WxWb and top much! Some of the Learning Outcomes refer to highly complex 
[anguage iKfils which requi^ sustained, sequential learning activities planned to meet the needs of 
the individuai\ student over a period of time. Other Outcomes refer to relativaly simple items of 
knowledge whsich can be tayght anB practised wi.thin one part.of'^a multi-activity lesson/fiut eyenJf 
the five hundred actrvitles required an average of a half-hour each, it is obvious that they could not 
m be enoompassed within the timq allotted for the completion of Grade 9 English. 

The selection and sequencing of the learning activities is thus the responsibility of the English 
teacher, who dan make choices according to a knowledge of the abilities, skills, needs and 
aspirations of the styd^nts. While some of the activities are designed for the involvement of the 
whole class, others are more sustable for imall groups of students or for individual ^tudy. 
Recognizing t^at.no studan! can do all of the activities, nor study all of the texts available, the 
teaichfflir is ablelo plan for auernatives and allow individual or group choice. Many of the Oytcomes 
can be achieved by the simuitaneous^ study of ieveral novels, short stories, or antho|ogies by smalls 
groups and indiv^dusl studerits, with a comparison of^their findings riported and discussed before 
the whole class. 

Nerther the AclivHies nor the Outcomes constitutes a program of study. The curriculum goals are 
prescribed in Engtitli S*12 and this R«soui^9 Book provider suggestions is to how the Goals may 
be achieved^. The planning of an English curriculum suited to the needs of partioular studenti is still 
one or the prime reiponilbilitles of the professional Itachtn Whatever the basic organization 
Qhosan for the Engllih, i/eourse — a language skills approach, a sequance of thematic units, a 
study of literary ganrei, an examination of communications media. th« dlsgussfon of contamporary 
"sDclal issues, thm study of langyage usagt, or any combination of t^eqa approaehes — the teacher 
musipllan the course to cover all of the rf quired objectives. No Rsnou^e iBm^k can take the place of 
the teacher in long-term planning for individual students. , 

There €©uW be value In the Enylish teacher taking time to select and communjcate certain activities 
which cowW be undertaken by other teachers of appropriite subject. There could be merit in Joint 
Englieh/ScwWi Studies, Engilsh/SeieTiCi, English/pemmerce, etc., assignments, English teachers 



should playLa leadtrship role m identifying speakirTg, listening, reading and writing goa!s and laarn^^ 
ing ouicomes which other subjects could hefp to devtlop or mamtain. 

The Ev^ua^ion seciion proyidis sugges;Uons ^for evaluating student -parformance in each of the 
major areas of the curficuium. Sysramatia continuous avaiuation needs to be considerid as part of 
the basic curriculam planning. In adriftion, this section alsp recommends that the iteaicher should 
conduct program evaluation on which to^base future curriGulum planning. 

This P^m%oumm look can be used in several ways. In the curriculum planning stage the Overview of 
Learrang Outcomes will help the teacher to develop the basic course organization. In the Overview 
the textbook^GOlumn will suggest which Outcoimeg can be taught from any particular ttxt, while the 
Tfi^tbook Index shows how one tixt may be used to achieve learning outcomes in various areas of 
the ourriculum. The Resource section provides a variety of individuai and group activities, enabling 
the teacher to ptan single leisons, individual and g^oup projects, learning situations to be repeated 
at regular intervals, and classroon^ methods in the study of thematic or literature units. 

must be emphasized that the Resource secLidn is not intended to be a comprehensive, inclusive 
list of claisroom activities. There are many ways in which the learning o- vGOmes can be achieved, 
and teachers are encouraged to devefop creative approaches to sgit the needs of a particular group 
of students. - / . 



RELATiP ADMINISTRATIVE CONCERNS- 
f jm# AllQtmtnt ^ 

The Administrative iuHetiri for S©cojidary Sahools recommends that bst^^veen 16 and 2^ percant of ' 
the school year should be aliocstsd to English The goals and learning outcomes for En^lis: 9 are 
extensive, and cannot be effectively achieved in. under 16 percent of the. total time.,, 

- ' . f ^ ^ ^ 

Classroom AotivKies (Sacondsry) " .i ^ 

Lafiguaga B-p., foMo^^ing its assessment of student performancr the English Language Arts, 
recommends that iecondary teachers should bn encouraged tc ^ . 

— put greater strass upon a student^s creative involvement \n' 
g * ' literature-— the writing and speaking of poetry and drama — and 

upon cnticai analysis and historical background investigatibn as 
vyays of increasing enjoyrnent ft. 7); 

~ make more and regular writtrn^assignmenta at all levels, provided^ 
that tbey be given more f)me to correct them 

— ^ocuf Dn weaKntsses identffled at the grade i&vels tes: sen- 
tence clarity and developfTient, and punctuatipn at graQe 3. sen- . . 
tence structure and paragraph divelopment at grade 12 (iliJ); 

: .^.attempt to Jncriase 'opportunities for students \o attend live per- _ ' ^ 
formances of literary events {IL7); ^ ^ 

- — devote more emphaEls to writing andTttieioric as a unique subject 

of instruction {III.2); ' ^ 

^ — dtyote more erriphaiis to non-fiction, oral vvork, an8 rta ' / ^-^^"v 

' . instruction (IL7); 

— devote more time jn the teaching of composition .to pre-wnting " 
dlscusiions and 'post-writing instructional sessions, and to explore 

methods of using the massiva television experience of students - ^ 

(111:2); ' ' ' . 

, — give speola! atttntlpn ai necessary to students -In the sub- ^ ' 

categories identified in Sectlbn 4 of this report (i.e. those from m 
nori-Engllsh speaking baokground) vvho r^ay need special 
mpteri^Is and instruction (H12); 

~ stress literature as a means of broadening the student's experience' 
^ (IT); ' ' ' 

— stress'the quality and originality of ideas in composition, as well * 
,^ . as the mechanics ^and correctness df expression (U). * 

Refer to Language B.C. — Summary •Rspqil, P^Z4 ',■ _ ^ 
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ENGLISH 9 PRESCRIBED AND AUTHORIZED TEJ^TS 



POETRY 



. Cameron (and £iattor. The Leaf Not the Tree PnK^rnwmr^^ Creative Workshop 2. 
Creative' Workshop Kit 2. (Qage) , ' ^ ^ 

CharleswonK Svcold. Century Antholo^ie^^ of Verh- 2. (Oxford) 

Dunning, ct al^ Some Ha^Mackf Don't Even Have Any .SevLile. (Gage) 

\- Hughes, Nolwdy But Yourfelf/ {hAcGrav^-HWl) ' ' ^ 

Zweigler. Man in. the Poetw Mode 3. (Baok Society, of Ganada) . 



NONrFICTIQM 



Leslie. The Sear^ and r(Ballantine) 

Lord. A Nij^ht to Wemeyjtber. (Bantam) ' ^ ^ 

DurrelUMi/ F^fruly and Other Animal^, fffenguln) ^ ^ 

Movvatt, NevehCry Wj^lf. (McClelland and Stewart) 

SojotarofTV Man in the Expository Mode (Book Society o^f Canada) 

StOwe. ^ Crusoe of Lonemne Lake: (Btllantine) ^ 



SHOf^T STORIES 



DRAMA 



NOVELS 



Bremnen Imagine! (Nelson) ' . 

Haupt Man in the Fiction Mode 2. (Book Society of Canada) 
- Winter, loumeus. (NelSQnj ^ - ' 



+ie3ton. Man in Jhe Drnmatir Mtuie T (Book SocietV Canada) 
Heston, Man in tite Djamatic Mode 2. (Book Society of Canada) 



Armstrorfo,^ Sounder. (Fitzhentv and Wiit^side) 
Bail in the Heat of the Night. (Signet) ^ 
Borland, When the Legends Die. (Bantam) , * » - 

Christie, -4 nrf Then There Were Nom?. (Signet) 
Haig-Brown, The Whale Pfap/f, -(General Learning Corp) 
HeinlOin, Door Into Summer (Signet)' ' ' 
Hilton, Lost Horizortj (Pan) 

Innes, CampbelTs Kingdom. (Fontana) ' 
> Liwis. Out of the Silent Pianei. (Pan) 
MoLtan, Ice Station Zebra, (pontafia) 
Rost, There Is a Seasori^ (Avon) 
Sehaafer, Shane. (Bantam) 

SKutt» Pied Piper. (Signet) -. ' , . 

Steinbeck, ne^ Pearl (Bantam) 
White, Sword in the Stone: (Dell) 
Zindtl, Pigmdn (Dell) 



LANGUAGE 



Cline/^d ai, Voices in Lanpda^e, Uieraturc, and 
Ccmipo^iium 2- {Ginn — Canadian Edition) ^ 
Coman and Shepherd, Langwage Is! (Nelson) 
Glatthorn, ct a!.. The Dytwmics of Lan^piaifc 3. (Heath) 

Littall, Language Man 2. (Book Society of Canada) ' ' 

Roe. Action Eri^fi^h 5. (Gage) 

; / ^ 

* Although this title fs out of print and therafor^ has been drOTp^d^om^ the prescfip- 
" tiorr, the teaching suggestions related to ilhave been ratained= The book hfes^eeh 
very popular and many schools will undoubtedly retain sufficient copies for cor^- 
ti.iued use= It is still authorized ior classroorn use=. 
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THE ENGLISH 9 CURRICULyM 

OVER VIEW OF PRESCRIiiD AND 
-RlpOW^iNDED LEARNING OUTCOMiS 



Many Of the items (as indicated in boldface) are required by the 
EngllsM-U Curriculum Guide and the Ministry s core curriculum to 
be taught in every year of the secondary English program. 



Learning Eiptrlanoe/ 



LISTENING AHD SPEAKING 

^ The students should: 
PmniQipaiB In i yiriety of listening and spts- 

2 Convtrsatlons 

^ 3. Role^playing ^ ' 

4. Reading of drarna, prose, and pottry 

5. Debates ^ ■ ^ 
e: Speeches ^ 

7. Interviews ' ' \ 

8. Simulated radio anrf W broadcasts - 

9. Panel discissions ' ' . 



j axpiflincas: 




kiris is able to present idais sysitmitiMlly 

Bt^able to detect,bias and the techniques of propagaTida, ^ 

' - 38 ibltlo demonstrat© understanding of oral prasantitions by such 
responses as taking organiiid notes, asking intelligent questions, 
and presenting Opposing 'points of view. 



^ttltudaa 



Undarsiand ths Impart 
dlieusiion 



thaflghtof a . 
others: to haar that opinion. 



of llstdnlng skills In eonvarsation 
to prasant an opinion and tha right of 



Rcaiiza that personal values, prejudice, or emotionarreaQtrons may 
increa^ or reduce the ability to llsttn iffectively. 



Learning Esperri^ncei 



Knowiaclge and Skills 



Th^ iUudenB should' 

WrilH^ paragraphs ibr various purposes, including givmg directions, 
"^^^ic-fibing. narratM:g. and supporting an opiniun^ 

Write various ksnds o4 cdmposition, including newspaper stor - and 
articles, dfrections fo^ building and repairing various devi. and 
critical analysis 

Have opportunity to write prose fiction" using such elements as 
characterization, setting, and theme to develop a plot. 

Have opportunities to wrire various types of poems. 



Have opportunities to write ih^ dramatic mut.Lf. 
rnonoiogue, "analogue, and -skith. 

Be able to generate, organize, and substantiate Ideas. 



Understand that a sentence must be eommuntcating about 
Something (the subject) and that a statement must be made about 
the subject (predicaie). 

Be able to write sentenoes of varying complextly. 

Bf able to organize jdeas Into effective paragraphs,, considering 
such factors as narrowing the subject and selecting appropnate 
details. 

Be able to write multi-paragraph compcsitions with eeonomy and 
preGision, 

Revise their writing to eliminate errors in usage, spelling, punc^ 
tuatioh, and syntax, and to improve clarity and style, ^ 

Proof-read their final draft, and write neatly and legibly. 

Have a funQtlonal knowledge of a systam of English grammar for the 
improvement of clarity lind pfdoision. 

Be able to write affeotiyely for the purpose of condueting personal 
business, inoludlng letters of applioation for jobs and credits 

Be able to organize information effectively through the use of ap- 
propnate. skills sgch as note taking-and summanzing. 

READINQ 



Learning EM^erlehaes 



The students should; 

^ familiar With and have read a wide variety of materials, in- 

cJuding: ^ 

. 1 . fiction . • 

= '2. non-fiction , ^ 

' 3. poetry - ^ ' 

* '4. newspapers * - 

5. magazines 
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Knowledgt and Skills 



Attitudes 



' cbntlnud to build a broad raading voeabiilary 

Bm able to recognlie and us© struetural clues (roots, prefixes, and 
suffixes) to derive the rneaning of ynfartilliar words. 

Se able to rifoognize and use oontext clues to derive the meaning of 
unfamiliar wordSi ' ^ ^ 

■ . ^ \f 

Be able to use a dlctlonaiy to find the pronunolatlon and meaning of 
unfamiliar words. ^ 

Understand Ideas and information that tbe. writer has explicitly 
stated (i.e. at the literal level of comprehension). 

Be able to read critically. 

Be able ip adjust their methoSs of readjng to the different purposes of 
narnailve and informational reading. 

Be able to use such it^atures of a book as heading, index and 
glossary; , ' 

§e able^to Ideate information In a variety of sources, inctuding the 
r^rary card catalogue and perlodlMl index, 

IVfake . efficient use of basic reference books such as a dictionary^;, 

thesaurus, gazeteen encyclopedia, and periodlcarguide. ■ v 



Enjoy reading as a recreational act 
Recognize that reading is dn important sburce of information. 



LANGUAGE 



Learning Experiences 
Knowledge and Skills' 



Attltudef 



The .students should: 



Acquire a broid vocabulary that will be useful In academic, 
vocatlonaKand^sociai contexts. 

Recogniie and be able to use appropriately the yarlpus levels dlc^ 
tion. Including formal, informal and slang. 

Understand the effect of context on the meaning of words. 

Analyse the elements of word structure (roots, prefixes and suf- 
fixes) as an aid In understanding words. \ 

Understand the difference between denotation and connotation: 

Have some knowledge of the niany historical and contemporary in- 
fluences on the development of English words and expressions, in- 
cludiTfg other languages and culturfs, science and technology, and 
mythology and:^ literature.. 

Have an interest in words and idioms, and a desire to learn and use 
new ones. 

Be aware that figurative expression can enrich and clarify spoken^ 
and written language. 



EKLC 
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COMMUNICATIONS MEDIA 

- The students should: - ' 

view and listen to samplea of the mass media, Jncluding: 

c 

''I, radio broadGasts and tapes 

2. TV broadcaiti and 'V'^^^'t^P^^ 

3. newipaptri , ^ 

4. film t 

5. magaiines ' ' ^ 

6. advertising 

Havs opportunities to respond to literary works by .creating 
Imaginatively in other genres and artistic forms, including audio- 
visual presentations, dramatizations, and pictorial representations, 

Undorstand the funetlans and Influeneas of various mass madia, in- 

; eluding radio, TV, nawipapari, films and rnagazines. 

: Undaritand tht functions and infiuencts of various mass media in 
selling commercial products, and identify the use of false logic. 

Be able to compare and contrast literary works with non-profit ver- 
sion^. ' 

Be able to make discriminating choices in their consumptlofi of 
media. * " * 



LITiRATURE 

The students should; _ . . 

Raad somd csntamporary and hlstorloai works of fiction, drama, and 
poftry that are ganarally rocognlzad as having IHsrary marlt. 

Read various types of novels and short stories. 

Read various types of poetry, including narrative, lyric and dramatic. 

Read various types of non^flotlon, including biography, 
autobiography, history and travel. 

ie able to Identify values and attitudes expressed In works of 
literature, and aonipare these with their own. 

Understand and be able to use literary terms relevant to the 
disaussion of works of literature whloh they have read. 

Reoognize various types of novels, short ftorles, poems, non^fiotlon, 
and prays which ttay have read, and be able to disouss their 
oharaoteHstlos. 

Know relevant inforrnatlon about the background to a literary work, 
especially cirqumitancei in the author's life, and the sources of the 
author's material. . ^ 

Read some literary works in sufficient depth to see the indivisibility of 
form and content " ^ 



^ Understand that a work of literature may have several Jevels of 
, meaning, and that a work of literature may have different meanings 
, for different readers. 

f*BB aold to Explain why, for them, one work of literature Is rilore ef- 
feetlve than another, and to compare the writing styles of various 
'authors. 

Be able to compare and contrast treatments of a particular theme 
within the same form or in different genres.- 

Be able to comment on the significance of particuiar words and 
phrases in a. Hterary work. 

Attitudes Be able to discuii, with some Insight, literary works they have read. 

/ i They should understand, through experience, that concentrated at- 

tention to a fiterary work can provide insight and pleasure, and enjoy 
sharing with others their opinions, impressions and feelings about 
- their reading. " - ' ' 

LITERATURE toontlnued) 

The students should: 

Read various types of drama, including Monologues, puppet plays,' 
TV plays, radio plays, and one-act plays for the theatre, - 

Read literature aloud, and participate in poetry readings and 
classroom drama. ^ ^ 

Read various works of Canadian literature. 

Knowledge and Skills Have some Knowledge of the effects on Canadian literature of such 

^ factors^ as geography, history, and ethnic diversity- 
Have some knowledge of recurring themes in Canadla.n literature in- 
cluding nature, the hostile environment, and the individual in conflict. 

Have some knowlecjge of the treatment of humour and satire in 
Canadian literature, 

Attifudes . Increase, ttirough their reading of literature, their awareness of the 

^ diversity and complexity of human experience, and of concerns 
_ . . shared by people of different periods and societies. 

\ Voluntarily read a broad variety of literature, including fiction and 

non-fiction of the* past and present. 



Learning Experiences 



EVALUATION 



Evaluation Is an essentiarpart of the English program, fulfilling three important functions: 

1, Feedbacfc^olhe students,. measuring their rate of progress in learning the knowledge and skills' 
defined by the Curriculum Guide. ■ ^ 

2? Information to enable the teacher to assess the appropriateness of the curriculyiu planned for the 
class* and to measure the effectiveness of the choice of texts and activitres for achieving th© 
required C5oais and Outcomes 

3. Assessment of "pupil achievement for parents, counsellors, and administrators, enabling them to 
compare the achievement ''of a particular student or group of , students with the standards 
established for their grade or age group. 

When the evaluation of student achievement is defined in ^ single grade, whether by letter or per- 
centage, at the end of a semester,. or year, it is obvious that the report does not provide the detailed 
information which students, teachers, parents, counsellors, and administrators n^ed for the planning 
of future learning. The single grade, in fact, is a very blunt instrument. It Is unlikely that a student's 
achlevemeht through all of the eighty-five Learning Outcomes specified for Grade 9 English wili be 
uniformly A, or or O, or In using a single grade to assess a student^s overall progress in 
English it is necessary to measure and report also on the various strengths and weaknesses shown 
by the student's performance Jj^ all of the program Goals, 

Evaluation needs to be a continuous and differentiated program of student assessment to give 
meaning to the periodic report which summarizes the student's overall progress. 

As a program of continuous feedback, evaluation can take several forms; 

1. S#lf^valuation by the student ^ ' ^ 

The student makes an assessment of the work produced, assignments completed, speeches 
delivered, topics dis||ussed, writings shared or pubMshed, books, magazines, and articles read 
and enjoyed,, films and videotapes viewSd and qriticized, etc. 

2. Informal evaluation by the teacher and pears 

CommentSv questions, criticisms, and appreciation, both verbal and non-verbal, are ajl part of the 
feedback gained by the student who Is encouraged to share hef'or his efforts with an audience. 
To the extent that English is a subject about communication, then the effectiveness of a student's 
achievement may be measured by how well the student communicates wjth the chosen audience. 

■ ■ ■ - . - i 

3. Formal Assesimant ' / ' / 

The quality arid quantity of a student's work can be assess^ld and measured by the teacher of/ 
marker/assistant. In this cafee evaluation is based ngt on the personal whims and preferences oti^ 
particular individual, but on observable criteria, which the student must know in advance, ' 

^ : \ ^ ^ " / ^ ^ ^ ^ 

- ^ ■ " ' ! 

4. JnlB and Examinations ' 

WhHamuch of a student's learning in the English program is concerned with the student's usepf 
resources, and the student's interaction with other peoplt.Jhere are still some skills and items -Of 



" knowledge* which can be tested in isolation under lest conditions, with some degree of objectivity 
- in results that are more easNy Qaiuilifiable than in the other modes of evaluation. For somy skUls, 
standardized tests are availabte from commercial organizations, ailowlng student performatice to 
be measured and compared with norms establishod for Canl^da. or more lil^ely, the U Si 

^ ^ iVALUATfON OF LEARNING OUTCOMiS ^ 

The following chart suggests what types of evaluation methods and instruments are best suited to 
the various categDrles of Learning Outcome as set out in the Overview. Following the Chart are 
specific suggestions for evaluating each aspect of the English curriculum. 



EVALUATION OF LEARNING OUTCOMES 



.TYPE OF 
OUTCOME 


METHODS AND 
INSTRUMENTS 




EVALUATORS 


Learning 
Expsriencea 


,j 

Check-list 

Teacher, observation 
Student writing-file 
Record of Projects attempted 
and completed ' 
Student 'Contract 
Program Complet/on Form 


StLident partic:ipation in class 
and group actiyities 
Production oi individuaL 
-group, or c?ass projects. 
Knowledge or recall of books 
read 

Presentatfon of student writing 


Student, peers, 
and teacher 


~- Skills and 
Knowladge 


Diagnostic and Attainment 
Tests 

Standardized reading tests 
Informal Reading or Writing 
Inventory 

Teacher-made tests of 
language and communication 
skills 

Teacher-made objective tests 

of knowledge and reMll; 

Multiple-choice 

True/false ^ 

Matching pairs 

Sentence .completipn 

Definitiofis 


Ability to perform the required 
skills 

Recall of information about ^ 
various aspects of English . 


Teacher 


Atlitudtas 


Observation of'stoderit 

behaviour and participation 

Student/teacher conferences 

Attitude Inventory 

Class and grGup discussion of 

values 


Interest in the program Goals 
Commitrnent to the program 
activities 

Voluntary use of English skills 
in everyday life 


Student and. 
teacher ^ 



ERIC 



1? 



" , LEARNING EXPERIENCES . . 

Oi th'p three categorits of Learning OutCQfni in. the Overview (pp. 7-14), those Outcomes daaltng 
with Itarning experiences are tfta most easily eviiualed. The primary concern htra is the student's 
participatiQn in thi.stt of Experiences defmtd by the curriculum.-in orgariizing'a class the teacher 
should ensure thai every stukient has the opporlwniiy and ©ncoy^age'men! to Mttemipt each type of ac- 
tivity. While both student and teacher^wlll be interested in the quality otthe experience especially 
for what It reveills about the student's attitudes — nevertheless the curriculum requiremerit is con- 
cerned primarily with the quantity^and breadth of the student's experience. The emphasis H on par- 
ticipation, which can be measured by good record-keepm^g, the studenl^s^ reading joufnaf, writing 
folder, vocabulary lists, check-lists of projects attenipted and completed, atudeht contracts for units 
of study, and program completion forms showing the minimum and maxrmum requirements for sue* 
cess in each area of. the program. 

ATTITUDIS 

The Learning Outcomes related to the student's attrtudes are beit^evaluated by observation and 
discussion; although questionnaires and attitudes inventories ar© very hefpful for both the student 
and the teacher. Perhaps the success of the t,eacher's curriculum is best miasured in the ac- 
complishment of these Outcomes,- which' wilf show that.English has become a part of the stydents' 
lives. While it is obvious that a student's attiftjde mU have a )a^ effect in the achievimeni of other 
Learning Outcomes, it is still debatable whether these results should be a part of astudent^^ overall 
grade, or whether the student's attitudes should be reported separately ^rom^ t^e assessment of skiffs, 
and knowledge. t • ' 

SKILLS AND KNOWLEDGE 

In the evaluation of the Outcomes concerned with ,the student's skills and knowledge of the sub- 
ject, the standai^ds of achievement must be determined by the teacher in consultation with the 
students. Most students will already have some degree of proficiency m a great many of the skfiis 
descVibecl in the Curriculum Guide. The teacher must diagnose individual abilities in ordfer to set 
realistic standards for these Outcomes*. , ' 

For example, one writing objective is that studenis should "be able to \A^nte senience^s of varying 
complexity" (a Learning Outcome required to be taught in every year of the secondary programk 
The teacher must first determine the students' abilities in this skill in order to estimata thc^ benefit to 
be gained from having them do the sentence-combining exercises recdftamended in the Aclivities 
^ section. Students already able to perform the enrtaedding techniques shdujd be airowed to carry on 
with other English activities rather than Waste time with the mechanical practice of a sNill already 
mastered, A refinement ©f the diagnostic prbcedure in this case would be to compare the students' 
*'syntacticai fluency'* with the norms estabiished by Mellpn, O^^re, ftc. (see S#ntenct Combining 
in the Additional Resources to.Qoal 5). Students could be tigght to count the length of T-Units in 
their own writing before anflL after a study of sentence structure in order to measure their own im-' 
provement. The students' skills In the usfi a1 language — inctuding reading comprehension, 
vocabulary, sentence construction, usage, anrf grammar — can be measured through the use of 
tests based on the exercises and activities sugflested in this Rdsoumd Sdok. Similarly, the student*! 
abiHty to detect propaganda, to uia a' dictionary and other references, to distinguish between 
denotation and connotation, to compare literary and <ion-iiterary media, to use literary terms, or to 
identify thenies and values In literary works, may be measured toy tests based on the activities 
rec^mended for each Outcome. 

It .s important, however, tH^he student^^s assessment and report should reflect the total spectrum of 
the Engliih curriculum. Credit must^be given for the student*s achievement In oral skills as much^as 
in writing, In the study of media as well as literature, in the reading of non-fiction as well as the study 
of noveJs- Many of the Ideas suggested in the ingilih 8 Resourae Book are also applicable at this 
leveL . . , - * 

Other suggestions for-evaluatlon of the various areas of the curriculum are as follows: 



ORAL ACTiVITtES 

' • Use observation of each student'K pBrfdrmance in listening and speaking activities. Give the 
sludents a chock-list for seif-evaluation and group assessment of each other's oral skife. 

Give tests of I tening comprehension by reading a ^hort passagt Irom ona.of the texts totlowed 
by a series of questions to test li^arpl ©r infereritial comprehension. 

#r tape-record a class debate for later, play'&ack and discussion of the students' contributions. 

# Let each student Qoniribut© a 3-minute speech to a class cassette, When complete, evaluate each 
student's speaking .ability with the following check-list: 





Name 




* 


Topic - _ 




Presentation 
Clarity 

Pace 




V 

x 

1 


Organization 

Introduction 

Sequence of ideas 

Transition 

Conclusion 
Overall effectiveness 


' — 



READING 

^ . _ . ; 

Comprehension (both literal and inferential), vocabulajry, speed and acciiracy can be measured by 
standardized tests or by the diagnostic and attainment tests included mlth the Tactics in Reatting 
Card Kits prescribed for developmental reading. 

# Let each student keep a Reading Log it record the 'quantity and v^iety of ou'tside reading. 

• Schedule regular Reading Conferences for each stydtnt to evaluate indiyidual reading attitudes 
and attainment. \ . . ^ 

# Administer an Informal Reading fnventDry as^ described m the Sucaasp in Reading series. 

WpliiNG 

• Ensure that each jtudent keeps accumulative file or folio of all writings, including drafts, 
revisions, and finished copy. Evaluate the writing collection at periodic writing-conferences for 
the quantity of material, variety and originality of idea, and effectiveness of presentation. 

• l^vatuate student writing by^the qualrty of ideas before working with form, structure, usage, or ^ 
<nechanics, - ' \ . ' 

# Insist on the revision and re-writing of selected pieces for presentation to an audience (other than 
the teacher): i,a other students, parents, etc. 



• Let students clrcujite a selected piece of wriling for feedback 3t\d criticism from the memb&rs of 
j a smaU .group/ 

' m After iostructioft in a pflrtlcuiar aspect of usage — .^ppitlng, punciupilon, agreement, uenienoB 
^ structure, etc, — mark and grade a piece ©f writing solely for that writing ^kilf. 

• Give itudants a piece of typteaMtiiW'qyaiily student writing as a lest of editing and proof-readmg 
skills. Grade th© rewriting for tha re-iOrganiMtjon and expansion oi the original ideas, as well as 
the correcltor^ of errorai " ^ j ^ = 

■ -fe ■ '■ • 

LANGUAQE 

#,Give regular tesis of vocabulary. Use multiple choice, true/false, or matching questions id test 
the learning of meanings of words chos^^n kom the literature texts. 

m GJv© as a tpst a piece of miormaf prose to be re'?/vritten in formal language, or vice versa. 

• Give a passage of emotive rHetorIc to ta'Sit tho stDdents' ability to isolate the words wi1h con» 
notative power. ' - 

• Qiye ^'^i selection of words of dii^'feran^ origin to test the students* knowledge of the development of 

m Give the students sentences using nonsepse words for the form-classes. Test grammatical skills, 
by Bsking the students to make sentence transformations using the sgmo nonsense words; i e. 
statemeri't to qLtestion, change of tense., pefsor^, voice* etc.. sentence joining aad embedding, etc. 

COMWSy^iCATION MEDIA 

Give the students a series of magazine ads fo test their kfiowledge of advertising (echniques, 
m Use magazlnaiads to test the studenf^s' ability to discern the connotative power of key words. 

• Use a tape of radio ads to test the students critical analysis by listenjng. 

• Assign the critical analysis of TV pro'grams and advedising for home study. 

m Have students keep an "advertising log'' of a sample hour for TV programming. 

If 

LITERATURE 

m Use sel^ted passages from the literature texts to test reading comprehension. 

• Use objective tests to evaluate the understanding of themes and values in works that have been . 
read and discussed in class, ' ^ 

• Use objective tests to evaluate background knowledge of the literature texts. ^ . ^ 

• Use samples of Canadian poetry and prose to test the students' identification of typical Canadi&n 
^ themes, 

• Give a "famoui authors'' test (multiple choice, matching or sentence completion) to evaluate the 
students* kriowledga of the outstanding writers studied or discussed in class. 

0 ■ : 



, PROGRAM EVALUATION 

Student achie^emert of the various learning outcomes in tne English 9 Curriculum Is the most. 
reli|blo measure of Ihie eftectiyeQess of the progfam. In particular, success In reaching the aflectiwe 
objectives in the learning outcomes related to the students* attitudes will testifflo the effect that the 
program nay on the students' future learning. ^ 

Th# columns provided in the OveFview of Learning Outcomes can be used as checklists by the 
teacher to mark off the progress of each Qrad^ 9 english class. No class, of course, could proceed 
sequentially through the fourteen program goals. Rather; as the class participates iji a series of ac^ 
Mlvities designed to Improve language skflls, or studies a series of units . of thematic or literature 
topics, then the teacher will be ablf lo note the achievennent of various learning outcomes frorri dif- 
ferent areas of the curriculum. ^ , ' ' 

Teachers Will also be Interested In surveying the range of •methods and materials which they have 
ufed during a course. The following questionnaife' "A Survey of Methods and MatlHals" was 
developeTd by Candida Glllis, LojS Rosen, and Wendy Nelmnger. for the EJ Readsrshlp Survey In the 
Eniiiish Joyrnal (January. 1977). The results of the sgrvjiy have been tabulated and described by 
Candida Gillis in *The English Classroonn 1977/' English- Journal 66:6 (September, 1977) 70-26/ 
These questlbns are very useful in showing the scope of activities for the English classrooni, 
. enabling the teacher to make a co'mpar%tive evaluation between the methods adopted for the course " 
and the methods used in the "typicar* English Qlassroorri identified by the survey. Use the "6" 
to indicate **Never/* ':r' to mean "sometimes,'* "3" to mean "regularly'V 
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A. SURVEY OF. METHODS AND M^TEfllALS 

i/'dID you teach any of tHE FOLLOWING IN ORDER TO IMPROVE 
StUDENTS' ABILITIES IN ENQLISH? 



EKpression of personal voiGe in writing ^ 
Awarfiness of audience * ' 

Techniques of narrative writing ^ 
Filmmaking techniques 

Characteristics of a* literary genre or torm . ^ 

Non-verbal expression " ' ' ' 

Techniques of expository writing . * 

Standard usage - ^ ; . , 

Principles of logic ^ 

Point of view ^ ' * . - 

. Writer's use of language — imagery, syntax, vocabulary, usage 
' Organizing material 

Techniques of descriptive writing "' ^ 

Features of dialects V ^ ^ ^ . 

Sentence combining ^ 

History of film 

Plot development 

Listening skills . ^ 

' Techniques of argumentative writing 
^ Spelling and vocabulary - . 

Techniquei of newspaper or magazine production 

Characterization in literature . 

Punctuation 

Paragraph organization 

History and nature of language ^ i 

Techniques of research^vand use of research materials ^ 7 

Forms of verpifiG^tlon ' 

Traditional grammar ^ . . 

Struciural grammar / ' ^ / 

Transformational grammar . ' - 

Topic or thesis sentence ^ ^ ' , 

Themes in a work of literature , 1 

Authors biography / /' 

Controi of speaking^ voice . • 

' HIstdrical backgrounds. of literatura ^ / 
The relationihip of literature an4, writing to art and/or mgsie 
Ttchniques of Informal speaking — (conversation, discussion) 

^^OniversaH myths in literature ' . 

Techfilques of leading discussions. ^ 

Ttchniques of formal speaking (argumentation, pdrsuasion, dabati) 

Personal concerns &s revealed by literature 

Problems of society as revealed by literature 

Otfaar ' - ^ ^ 
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2, DJp YOU USE my pF THE. FOLLOWINO TO MOTIVATE STUDENTS TO WRITE? 



Movies 6r television 

Slides, frlr^strips, or pictures' 

Literature 

Music X ' 

Guest sptakeTS - 
Whole class diicussions 
Small group discussions 
Creative dramatics ' ^ ' 
Fi^ld trips ■ 
Teacher talk or lecture v 



0 
0 
0 

0 

0; 

0 
0 
0 



3. IN WHICH OF THE, FOLLOWlNa FORMS DID YOUR. STUDSNTS WRITE? 



Ungraded free wriUng 
Plays ' . ^ 

RDetry ^ 
Short stories 

Newspaper or* magazine articles \ 
Exposition; , 

Descri^Qn ^ / ^ 

. Interpretation or analysis - / 

Argumentation 

Research papers 

Journals or diaries 

Nart3tjve or personaf e)<perience 

Stream-Qf-cbnsciousness 
^ 5tiJdy guide' questions ■■ " , 

Popular.writing ~ conteits, graffiti, cartoons, etc. v 

Filmstrlp or slide ndrration 

Application fornns 

Notes to a lecture, movie, or reading 
• DirectlQns , 
Essay^tests - . 
Business letters 

rtadjo/movife, or televislQCi scripts ' * 

Sirrgip paragraphs W 
Full length essays 4. ' - 

Advertisements 

Student-produced materials — writing, reports, projects, etc 



0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

-0 
0 
0 
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4, DID you HAVE STUDENTS PARTJClPA'TE IN ANY OF THE f6luOWIM,Q; WHEN 
YOgR MAII^ INTENriON WkS TEACHING WRITING?, '\ ^ 

pDmpletLng grammar, vocabuiary, sptMfng exqrcisefe 

. M^^inQ Sinsory observations - - 

Meditating ' = ^ 

WrMing outlines . ; , ' " 

^Lispning to a talks about the qualfties oi good w/itirig 

WrLtihg individually in. ulass ' ^ * ^ 

Reviling ancl rewnfjAg ^own compositions based 
your commeriis ' 

Revising and rewriting ow.n cpmposition based 
on peer commentary ' _ ' - 

Working as a group, to ^rodUbe single piece of writing 
Critiquing eaffh others' papers and revising own "papers 
based on the comments > \ P ■ 

Cori^erring with= each other whilp writTng ~, ^ ' . 
Making a olass book, magazine; or newspaper • 
Displaying writing on a bulletin board 
Writing personal responses to tach other's wnting - 
Trading papers to read 
'^'Reading their own writing aloud to the class or to a group 
Analyzing a student'^ paper duplicated for the enti^re class 
-ysi^f^ing i6 you read your own vvrlting to tfite class 
Selfectrng. ftieif own writing topics 
Identifying their own writing problems* nee^ 
Working indefSendently on individVarized Writing programs 
Re|ding examples of good writing ^ 
Writing as-^ a class on a single, assigned topic 

Acconipanying their own writing with illustratfons music, 
slides, etc. ^ . 

.Reading literature ' ^ , 

WatchHig filmstrips or films about \vriiing ■ " 
Reading books about the quaiitie%of good writing . or abput 
how to write r " ^ 
Writrng correction^ of errors without revising the composition 

. Other„ 



READ .LITERATURE? . . ' 

Professianil book reviews ^ ' 

Reading aloud from literature " , , 

Movies .ir telavision ^ - ^ , , 

Slidei/fllmatrips, or pictures - ^ 

Music ' ^ * 

Quest spetkers ■ . ^ 

Whoii class discussions , , 
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NTS TO WANT TQ 
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Small group dUcussions ^ s 

Creaiive dramatics - Q 

Field trips ' \ 

Teacher talk or lecture 

Student-produced rnaterfals writing, reports, 
prbjecti etc. ^ 



0 
0 
0 
Q 
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a: WHICH 6f the FOLLO\AflNG KINDS OF READING MATERIALS DlD YOU 
MOST OF YOUR CLASS? - 

Reference' books dictlbnary, encyclopedia, thesaurus^ 
^siyle ffianual. etc. . - ^ . 

Grammar^us'age. }e)(t or wprkbook ^ 

'Student-composed literature ' , p ' 

Literature' anthology = ^ ^ 

Shori stories ' ^ ^ 

Novels - . ^ . 

Piayr / . ' . 

Poetry ^ ^ ^ , ^ ' ' . - ' ' 

Newspapers -or magazines 
Technical articlfs ^ ' ^ ^ 

Literary, oriticiim or book reviews 
C^issici - ; ; * . ' 

Current best^sellers ' ^ ^ □ 

Minority litaratura ^ ^ * ^ - 

Fairy tales, myths, fables 

Young adult ficti^oxi ^ * 

jSpbrts stories ' . 

Gothic fiction^ * ^ ' 

■ * - 

Science fiction - - ^ ^ 

Detective7nriystery fiction / ^ 

Movit of television sbripts . V - 
Adyerttsaments ' ^ ^ ^ 

Song lyrics ' ^ 
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DID YOUn^AVE STUDENTS PARTICIPATE IN ANY OF THE FOLLOWING W>^EN 
YOUR MAIN INTENTION WAS TEACHING LITERATURE OR READING? 



Doing research in relation to literature 
Writing, letters to characteri or other students 
Writing book reports or reviewi 

Compjeting exercises , in indiyidualized learning packets, 
commercial kits, teacher-made packets 
Reading each others* writing 



0 
0 
0 

0 
0 



3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
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. Doing close, textual' analysis oj a piece of literature 


' 0 


1 
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Writing poemsv piaya or stories ' - = 


0 


1 


3 


Answering study guide questions in writing * * ' - 


0 


1 


3 


Writing .reactions in journals 


• 0 


1 
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Writing interpretations, ar^lyses 


0 


V 


3 


Completing grammar exereises ' * ^ 


0 


1 
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Rc^ading. aroud m class 


0 


m 

1 
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Doing choral readings - , . * 


0 


^ 1 
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Talking freely • ' . 


0 
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Diacussing i '^mall groups * _ 
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Giving oral up ts, talks, or speeches ' . 


0 


1 
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Making yocabulary lists from literature . ' ^ ' / 


0 


1 
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Doing role-playing ' . , , \ 


0 
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Driimatizing scenes from literature or reading dramatically ' 


0 
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Preparing small group presentations * 
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Listening to 'you talk or lecture about xhm literature ' - 
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Seeing short or feature length movies 
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Seeing films or 'filmstripS' about authors or liierature - ' 


0 


1 ' 
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Creating or selecting accompaniments to literature illustrations, , 








music, slides, posters, etc . 


0 
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Spending time in class on free reading (self-selected, 








ungraded reading; ' ^ 


0 
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Identifying their own reading problems, nepds 


q 


< 
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Chooiing their own reading material 


0 
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Reading the same material as a class 


0 ^ 


1 
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Discussing study guide questions' in groups or as a class ■ ' 


^0 


1 
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riihmr - _ _ / ^ 


0 


1 
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FOR WHICH OF THE FOLLOWING REASONS YOU SELECT 


RE 


ADING 


MATERIAL FOR MOST OF YOUR CLASS? 








Current popularity ^ 


0 


1 
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Style ^ ' 


0 


1 
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Realiitic nature ■ . 


0 . 


1 


3 


Students* interests ' 


c) 


1 


3 


Ease of reading ' - 


0, 


1 


3 


Subject matter » , - * 


0 


1 


3 


Ethical leiioni 


0 


1 


3 


Classical importance ^ 


0 


1 


3 


Aesthetic importance ' , . . . 


0 


1 


3 


Recommendation of profeiiional journal 


0 


1 . 


3 


Recommendation of other teachers 


0 


,1 


3 


Curriculum rtquiferTients ^ 


0 


1 


3 


Accassibllity in ichool 


0 


1 


3 


Other ^ ^ . - 


0. 


1 


3 



WHICH OF THE FOLLOWiNG KINDS 0^ TALKING DID 


MOST StUDENTS DO 


IN 


YOUR CLASS? 


Unstructured, Informal conversatiori 




% 


Jrarnatic reading of literatLife 






1 rnprornptu talk s 


U 1 


4 


Externporan&ous speeches 


n 1 


>i 


Speeches or talks to persuade or sell 




3 


interviews 




ij 


Char si speaking 


n 1 


Q 


Storytelling 


u * 


Q 


Leading discussions 


U 1 




Participation in discussions 


U i 


J 


Acting out plays 


0 1 


3 


Humorous speeches or talks 


0 1 


3 


Pane.' reports 


0 1 


3 


Debates, formal or informal 


0 1 


3 


Other ____ _ _ _ 


0 1 


3 



10. WHICH OF THE FOLLOWING MEDIA VVERE YOU ABLE TO HAVE VOUp STLJpgKjTS 
PRODUCE? 



Full length movies 
Short films 
Photographs 
Filfnstrips 
Slides 

Sound-tape recordings 
Videotape recordings 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



3 
3 
5 
3 
3 
3 



11. DID YOU USE ANY 0- THE FOLLOWING TECHNIQUES TO EVALUAre STUQENr 
PROGRESS IN OR GiVE GRADES ON STUDENT READING. WPltlNO. OH 
SPEAKING? 



Hold an individual conference 

Keep a cumulative folder of v^ritten work 

Grade student writing 

Have students grade each 'Other 

Have students develop their own .criteria for grading 

Grade each student on the basis of her 'or his ovyn improvement 

QradJ student participation In discussiori 

Give essay tests 

Give obiective tests 

Grade or evaluate iridividual or group projects 

Grade or evaluate student-produced audio-visuals 

Grade or evaluate student reports or talks for the wmim class 



3 

a 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



Grade" or evaluate study guide qjestions 0 1 3 

Give oral tests 0 13 

Grade or evaluate quantity of reading or writing 0 1 3 

Have students prepare own tests or study guidi questions 0 1 3 

Gr-ade or evaluate vvorkbook exercises 0 1 3 

12. WHICH OF THE^ FOLLOWING PURPOSES DlD YOU EMPHASIZE WHgN GIVING 
WRITING ASSIGNMENTS TO YOUR CLASS? 

Discover and clarify 'their own feelings and thoughts 
Think more critically, logically 

Acquire the ability to communicate ideas clearly ' - .. 

Acquire the abiiity to adapt ones writing for different audiences 
Acquire habits of correctness !n usage, grammar, spe!" ng 
Increase reading comprehension 

Other 



0 


1 


3 


0 


1 


3 


0 


1 


3 


0 


1 


3 


0 




3 


0 


1 


3 


n 


1 


3 



13^ WHICH OF rHt OLLOWING PURPOSES DID YOU EMHHASiZt WHEN HAVING 

STUDENTS READ? . ' ... 

Increase language fluency and gramnnaticaj accuracy 0 13 

Increase reading speed and comprehension 0 ^ i 3 

Impfove critical thinking ' . ^ .0^3 

Gain information/ = 0 » 1 3 

Personal pleasure " ^ 0 h 3 

Increased knowledge of hur-nan character and motivatiDn ^ 0 1 3 

Personal growth and increased self-understandinQ 0 1 3 
Increased ability to understand and appreciate literary 

conventions and aesthetics 0 1 3 

Other 0 1 '3 

' ^ \_ 

14. WHICH OF THE FOLLOWIMG PURPOSES DID YOU EMPHASIZE WHEN HAVING 
STUDENTS TALKJN CLASS? 

Organize their ideas ' - ' 0 13 

Think more critically and logically 0 l 3 

Discover, clarify their own feelings and thoughts 0 1 3 

Acquire habits of correctness in usage, grammar, pronunciation 0 1 3 

Acquire the abiiity to communicate ideas clearly 0 13 
Acquire the ability to adjust one's language for different 

audiences and occasions . 0 13 

Request and give Information 0 1 3 



Other. 



*'.0 (J 
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RESOURCES 



CURRICULUM GO^LS AND LEARMING OUTCOfWES 

PBescftieeD and authopized texts and additional resources 



SUGGESTED ACTIVITSES FOR THE CLASS, Small 
, Groups dncf Individual Students 



GOAL 1 



^ HiLP STUDENTS TO LISTEN EFFiCTIVELY 

Several surveys^ have shown that for most people Ijstening is the 
major aspect of verbal communication. It is important ia Grade 9 to 
continue teaching the usienmg skiDs begun in Grade 8, iri order that 
the students devsjep an oppreciation of the importance of liste-riing, 
for both^ informa^iDn and pleasure. 



^ Give the students the- follpwing strategy, developed by Science 
Research Associates* for increasing listening efPectiveness: 



TQLR -"^ 

T —Tune in. The listener must tune in to the speaker and the sub- 
ject. Mentally cal I up everything known about the sub- 
ject. Shut out all distractions. 

Q — Question. The listener should formulate questions in his mind. 
What will this speaker say about this topic? 
W^at is the speaker's background? 
I wonder if he will mention^. . . ? 

L Listen. Organize the information a^it Is rec^ved. Anticipate 
what the speaker will say next. React mentally to 
everything heard. 

R — Review Go over ^^hat has been said and connect' it to what is 
being said novv. Summarize and evaluate ^constantly. 
Separate the main ideas from the subordinate ones. 



• Use this check-list of teather activities to develop effective' 
listening skills: \ 

CLASSROOM CONDITIONS FOR 
IMPROVING LISTENING 

1. Reinforce TQLR strategy before all oral activities. 

2. Limit oral presentation and questioning sessions to 20 minutes, 

3. Present material in a logical, organized form/Use coda words to 
help memorization, . 

4. Don't repeat information or instructions. ^ 
5^ Give periodic listen ng tests and games. 

6. Use slides, videotape, audlolape. and films as= alternatives to 
oral presentations. t 

7. Create a good listening environmenL Reduce distracting noises 
and interruptioTis. 



3J 



8. Enliven listening with humour, 

9. Use appropriate forms of presentation for different types of in- 
formation. " 

10, Set good example by being a good listener to students' 
questions and presentations. 

11, Give instructions clearly. Allow time for completion before 
- giving more. 

1. Don't repeat students' answers. 

UJ State the purpose of the listening activity before giving an oral 
presentation, 

14: Watch for ^'glazed eyeballs/' Let the students show a pre- 
arranged signal (e.g. a coloured carC; to indicate that they have 
run out of listening power, , 



A, The studdnts should understand the importanoa of listening skills in 
' ^onvariatlon and discussian. 



TEXTS 



ACTIVmES FOR THE CLASS, SMALL GROUPS, AND 
INDSVIDUALS 



Mote: Texts set In light-face 
and marked with an * ap- 
pear under Adi{ilii}nn! 
/h'SiJ//rus at the end of each 
GOAL. 



(i Read the following scenario to the class: 

You are the pildt of an airplane which is flying between Vancouver 
and Tdronto. There are '164 passengers aboard. The plane is one 
hour out of Vancouver. The decor of the plane is multi-coloured, 
with two-toned blue seats and carpets of soothing orange. The 
hostesses have just finished serving lunch: steak, baked potatoes, 
brocolli and carrots. Everything is going well. 

What is^ the pilot's name? 

Most students will miss the significance ot the first words "you 
are." Discussion of this trick could show the importance of the 
qualities of effective listening: 

— the need to have a purpose for listening 
^separating main ideas from *rivial details 
=-= concentfating on the speaker 

— avoiding distractions 



• This game can be repeated, by varying the final question e.g 
''How old is the pilot? What is the pilot's addriss/' The trick also 
occurs wifh other scenarios, (see Weber, p: 63) 
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• Lei the students close their ayes and listen m si!§nce for one LiSNjnmg; First Steps 
minute. Make a list of alLthe identifiable sounds of i^q school en- ;n r^eveldpmentai Drams" 
vironmerit. This article extends this eKercise Jinking it with writing, ^ 

li!eratufe\ and grammar activities. ' 

• MaK^^a tape of everyday household sounds (e tap dripping, cof- 
fee ppf perking, door creaking, fridge^door slafnming. etc ) Let the 
s^ude^nts listen Jo identify sounds. 

• Practise relaying messages. Divide the class into teams Give the 
ftrsi rriember of eacfi team an ora! message (eg Mr. Jones^ class 
will be dismissed at the end of the fourth period tomorrow/ ) Each 
person passes ihe message on to the next, and (he last person 
wntes tne received version on the blackboard for comparison with 
the origina! 



# The same exercise .can be repeated with longer pieces of in- Yes, They Can! 

formation, such a newspaper item. /Another varlatipn is to send 
one team out of the room. Read the information to the whole class, 
and Choose one person to relay the information to the first member 
OY th^ team. The relaying of the message fforri person to person 
taKes place in the classroom. :n order that the rest of the class can 
observe wfial happens to the message In the process of oral com- 
friuntQation. (p. 65) 



.# Read a list of words, or play a taped list, for the students to pick 
out the vvorrf that does not belong to tfie group, e.g. lumber, 
plywood, nails, panelling, glue, radiator 

— pansy, tulip, peoay, poppy, petunia, {p. 71) 

9 Experiment with a variety of seating arrangements in order to 
derrtonstrate the value of eye-cpntact in oral presentations. For 
eKannple. give a short lecture from tne back of the class. .Repeat 
. the lecture from the front. Discuss the difference in response from 
the students, 



•' Discuss the question: Why is listening important in conversation? Yes^ They Can! 

Have students contrinute ifie characteristics of a good listener in a 
conversational situation, and the effects a good listener has on the 
speaKer. The following points should be emphasized. 

*The Good Llatentr'' 

— Maintains eye contaat '' " ' ' ' " _ , , - ; 

— Does not interrupt .the speaker 

— FoIIdvvs the thread of the speaker's topic . ; 

— Does not abruptly change the subject \ ^ 



ERIC 



" Responds to the speaker with visuaf signals: head-nodding, 
smiling, body attitude, etc.. and with verbal expressions of in- 
terest and agreement. 



Man in the • Pairs of students should read the conversation bet^-veen Geraldine 

Drsfnatic Mode 1 ana Timbral m ''Mr. Timbrars Reckoning" pp. 1-5. Jter a practice 

reading to beconio familiar with the text, each pair should re-read 
the extract emphasizing the listening skills of conversation. 



The students should hav& participated jn a variety of listening experienees; 
examplmn might includt spteches, dtbatts. and discussions: radio and 
teievision news broadcasti, aditorialsi and interviews; readings of drama, 
prose and poetry. ^ 



Al! oral activities Drovlde coportunities fo" dB\^op\nQ fistening 
Skills. In classroom debates, avvarding e)U#fn-^^^ts for the rebuttal 
of arguments ennphasizes the need to listen critjcally to the 
speakers. The foUowing guide provides a structLjre by which each 
member of the class must follow the line of argurrient and rebuttal: 



Lea-ning Discussion Skills 1. #1 starts discussion by giving opinioni 

Through Games - #2 responds to #1 indicating whether he.^she agrees or. 

disagrees and why. 

3 #3 responds to both I nnH #2 but gives no new idea He'she 
simply states agreement or disagreerrient. 

/ 4. #4 introduces new idea. 

5. #5 responds to #4. 

6. #6 asks #5 a question to clarify his opi ion. 
7 #7 answers ^6. 

■ 6 #8 relates his/her opinion to that of either #1 or #2. 
9. #1 responds to #8, agreeing or disagreeing. 

10. #2 responds to #8. 

11. #9 responds to #8. 
. ' 12. #8 replies. 

13. #10 presents his opinion. 

14. #11 ra^ipands to #10. 

15. #12 in^rof1ycQs his/her opinion, a new idea. 

16. #13 points out an observation on #13's or #1. or #2, 
or ft4. or ^3. 

17. #14 asks #13 what his/her opinion is. 

18. #13 replies. TT 

19. #14>esponds to #13's reply, rtvealing his/her own opinion. 

20. #15 introduces a new idea, his opinion. 
; \ ■ 21, #16 responds to' #15's opinion. 

22. #17 responds to #15's, opinion, and Indicates his/her view, 

23. #18 responds to #15*s 0|)inion. 

1 

On 
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24. #19 introduces a new lata. 1 

25. #20 responds to #19's opinion (new idea)= 

25. #21 asks #19 a quest. on to clarify^ his'her opinion. 

27. #19 answers. 

28. #22 relates his/her Dinion to either that of #19 or #20= 

29. #23 responds to #20. 

30= #24 responds to #1S^s opinion and indicates his/her view= 

31. #25 sumniarizes the mam arguments of the group 

Distribute a guide to each claBS member. Substuute student 
names for the numbers 

• Select four students to give a 2-minute ora^ introduction of them- 
selves to the class Suggest the sort of information that can be 
Goncluded address date and place of birth number of brothe'^s 
ano Sisters hobbies, interests, etc Afterwards use TQLR with the 
c:ass in an attempt to recons't^nFct the given information. 



• Assign or let students choose randomly from a large collection of 
short personal topics; eg, My Pet Peeve \ ' When 1 Was Five'\ 'If 
I Had a Thousand Dojiars \ etc. Allow speakers five minutes to 

i prepare a 2-minute speech. Follow the speeches with a discussion 
of factors whJCh promoted or distracted from good listening. 



# Htive :he studenis read Corner \ p. 59. Discuss the possibiiities 
for different oral mtfirprefations of the poem. Let student readers 
demonstrate the effects of a variety of readings of the poem. Play 
the recording of 'the poem from the record. (Scott Fpresman). 
Sujdenis may also ni.me the siiuauon to the reading. 



Sam@ Haystiaks Don't 
Even Have Any Hmmdlm 



# Read the opening pages of a suitable novel or short story to the 
class Discuss the expectations raised in the listener and the 
questions which are hkely 10 be resolved in the story. ^ 



) Read the following poems aloud: 
Highway Michigan'^ p. 7 

Wailer* . There's an alligator m my coffee" p. 12 
Tmnsfusion^^ p. 14 (Students can add sound effect^ 
To James" p. 26 

"Dog Around the Block" p. 59. Th^ studenii may participate in the 
reading with the repetition and exactment of the word "sniffing,". 

"'Children's Party ' p. 86 

" Limericki * p. 88 

"Mort About People" p. 91 

"It's Raining In LoVe" p, 150 

**Hevv Do I Lova Thee?" p, 151 . . 

"At Tilt Cadars * p. 154 



Nob^y But YoursaH 



ERIC 
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"Mia Carlotta" p= 166 
"Unwanted"^ p. 174 

Nobody But Yourstlf m Many of the poems in this anthology have been recorded as songs. 

Let the students collect some of the records listed, Listen to the 
songs to demonstrate how the music affects andtenhances the 
listeners response to the words. ' V 

m Make tape^recordin'gs of readings of prose extracts from 
newspapers, magazines, and text-boc;,s. Use several readers to 
gi^e a variety of v^oices. Follow each reading with a number of 
questions to test the students' recall of factual infornnation, the an- 
swers may be included on the tape so that the exercise can be 
done in a group or individual learning situations. 

m Record on tape several selections giving instructions to the 

students. 

e.g. Go to the book shelves and get a Gage Canadian Dlotianary. 
Turn to page 183. Write down the definition of the third word 
written in bold print. 

# Discuss the necessity Qflistening to key pieces of information. Af- 
ter reading the following instructions to the class, let the students 
make; a list of the jobs to be done: 

You are a garage attendant in a qorner service nation. The 
manager gives these instructions. "Bring in the white 1975 
; ' Chevrolet and give it a lub. and oiL Check all the heater hoses 

and the automatic transmission ievel. Vacuum it and clean ail 
. . the vyindows; Leave it outside on the north side of the building. 

Lock it, and bring the keys into the office/' 

« Have the students make their own lists of instructions to present to 
a partner, smal! gfoup. or the whole class. 

• Discuss the necessity of selecting important information, as in the 
following example: 

You are a drivef for a delivery firm. The green Ford is loaded. 
Here are the keys and the invoices with the information. You 
will have to gas up before you leave. The dining suite goe^ to 
550 Rideau CreScent^The roto-tiller to #199 14332-122 St, The 
armchair goes^to the basement suite at 345 Eligh Avenue 

Students should realize that after they were given the Invoices with 
items and addresses there would be no need to remember these 
details. 



Ym Th«y Can! • Similar exercises in foliowing instruc-tions can be found on 

pp. 69'71. 

The studenti ihoyld be able to demonstrate understanding ef oral presen- 
tation by suah responses as: 

1, taking organlied notes 

2. asking. Intelligent questfona ' 

3« presenting opposing points of vfew. 
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• Read afid discuss the mstruction for taking notes, ppr95-123, 124- Success in ffeading 4 

126. 

■ 

• Prepare a lO^minute lecture on a suitabie topic (e.g. Non-Verbal ^ Languagt Is! 
Languages, pp, 37-41). Before giving the lecture, give the students 

the main^ headings of the talk. Afterwards, let the students try to * 
rememlbe^ the examples used in ^>e speech. 

6 Read the passage 'The Language of Bees" p. 19, with the students , Language Is! 

taking notes on the information presented. Afterwards, let the 
students try to reconstrijct the article from their notes. Compare 
with the original in the text-booK. 

• Prepare a lO^minute lecture (e.g. ^The origin of human language" Language Is! 
p. 23-24) w]{h notes vvritten on an overhead transparency. Use i , 
nnasks to reveal each of the note heaaings as the lecture proceeds. 

\ 

m Repeat this activity without showing the lecture notes. Students Sucoass in Reading 3 

. take notes from listening, and afterwards compare their record of 
the speech with 'the -speaker^s actual notes. 



The exercise '^Reading for Main Ideas" pp. 150-168 can also be 
used'to irrlprove listening^skills. Read the passages aloud, and dic- 
tate the questions. Students should try to note main Ideas while 
they are listening, and use their notes^o answer the questions! 



More difficult exercises in listening for main ideas, pp, 76-94. 



Sucaess in Reading 4 



Theaxercises on "Reading for Supporting Details'' can be treated 
orally to develop listening skilli 



SuoQess in Reading 3 



• Emphasiiie the "Q^* of TQLR •during oral presentations. Read 'The 
Language of Porpoises ' p. 21 while the siudents note questions 
which acctir to them. Compare the students' questions with 4h'©se 
posed in the text. ' 

m Have the students examine local newspapers for confroversial 
issues. Having Jdentified one point of view about a given topic, 
students should gather arguments for presenting the case for the^ 
opposite point of view. 



Language Is! 



Tht students should reipect the right of a speaker to pfesent an opinion 
and the right of others to hear that opinion, ^ 



• Present a speech advocating a wildly unpopular suggestion (e.g. 
The school day should extend from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m,) The students 
are briefed to play the part=o,f an enthusiastic audience in support 
of th© suggestion, showing signs of approval of the speaker. 



Discuss the following ground^rules for all controversial debates or 
discussioris: 



— no jeering or insulting remarks 
no personal Insults 

— no monopolizing the conversation 
^ no interruptions of the speaker 



The students should raBliia lhat personal values, prejudice, or emotional 
reaatlons may mcraass or reduce the abillt^^ to listen efleetivefy. 



in the Heat of 
the Night 



# Discuss the Idea that Sam Wood's and Gillespie^ opinions of 
blacks (pp, 12-17) prevent them from listening to Tibb s ob- 
servations in the murder case. 



There Is A Seasofi 



# Discuss the idea that Mrs. Levin's emotional state prevents her 
from listening to any explanation from Katie (o 92) 



Plgrrian 



0 John's father refuses to inquire into or listen to^ohn's reasons for 
wanting to become an acto^^ Jiscuss how his pe rsonal values in- 
terfere with his listening prgcesses. (p= 66) 



The itudents should be able to deteot bias and the techenlques of 
prppaganda, - 



Language Is! 



# Read and diicljis the techniques "of persuasion — appeal tp 
reason, appeal to character, appeal to emotion, p. 136. Many of the 
ictlvitles and examples pp. 136-152 are usefU) in developing this 
concept. • ■ 



The Language of. Man 2 



The section "Understanding the Ads'^ (pp^ 83-^1 09) has many exam- 
ples of persuasive techniques in advertising. ^ 



Ricord a iilection of radio ads/Students are to listen to identify 
the persuailve techniques being used. 



ADDITIONAL RfSOURCES 



Foresnnan, Scott, Record: 'Somr Haystacks Dim't Etmi Hatw Afi^ Needle. 

Morton, Beatrice K., , ''Listening: First Steps in Developmental 
Drama," Er^^lish faumal 66:5 (May, 1977), 68-^73. ^ ^ ^ ' , 

Stanford, and Standford, BD., Lmntipi^ DUcimhn Skilh Thwu^h 
Games, H%^N York: Citation, 1969, i 

Weber, Kenneth J„ Yes, They Can! Toronto: Methuenf 1974, 
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GOAL 2 



HELP. STUDENTS TO SPEAK EFFECTIVELY 

Learning to speak effectively is fargely a matter of the confidenci 
gained from the success of practising speaking^ in a variety of 
situations. The informal . discussions, talks, debates-., interviews, 
speeches, and dran^ti^tions of the Grade 8 program are to be con-, 
tf^ued in Grade 9, wit^ increasing attention to the development of 
speclfic^ skills, using more formal patterns ^of oral langudge. 

Students v^ill also become aware of the need for the speaker to adapt 
his or her style^to the demands of a particular audience in a given 
situation. 



Students should be able to present ideas syiternatically. 



ACTIVmES FOR THE CLASS, FOR SMALL GROUPS 
AND FOR INDIVIDUALS 

• To help the mennbers-of a new class HDecomf acquainted each 
student will introduce another class mennber. / 

The students, in pairs, first interview each other, to determine the 
essential information (background, Jnterests, ambitions, 
achievements, etcj which is'to be included, and how this in- 
fomailon Is' to be arranged. = 

The interviewer then introduces the pariner aj he or she were an 
important person at a public function. uB.ng^the fanniliar cliches of 
^uch introductions; - . , 

"A person who needs no introductibn ..." ^ 

vvoman whom we are all proud of ^ 
''A man whose name has bepome a household word ..." 
''A. person who is famow for . . 

# Oiicuss wi>h the class the qualities that make an effective 
Speaker. Collect examples from the class of people highly regar- 
ded as speakers. Listen to recorded examples of speakers in a 
varitty of formal and informal situations to shovv hov^^ voJce. 
coherence. Jiming. and articulation affect the speaker's message. 
Discuss the advantage of being a gdod speaker. Discuss the 
question; Are good speakers born or made? ^ 



i Maip the students to assess their own speaking ability: Use the 
foMowing check-sheet to create awareness of speaking situations. 



Am \ a Good Speaker? , Name 



1. Class discussions are 'usually 
boring 



2, l^seldom add to a class discussion, even 
when I have an opinion or information on 
the topic _ . _ _ . , 

3- 1 get angry when people, interrupt- me . . 

4, I lik-e small group discussians . . , . . . . 

5. I have trouble making myseif understood 

6. In front of a large group Lget very nervous 
and speak quickly ...................... 

7, I admire people who are good speakers, 
and 1 wish I were one of them , ; . . . . 

8. I hate ^people * who ^ monopolize a 
. discussion ^/ 

9, In group discussions, I frequently do the 
talking 

10, People enjoy listening to my stories. 

11, I enjoy telling jokes and often do so... 

12, l;^m often-being talkgd into doing things I 
^ don't want to do 

13, People frequently ask me to repeat what 
I've said, 



True Fill© 



Action English 3 



• Give the students practice in the telling of anecdotw based on 
personal experience. Read and discuss examplei. pip. 25-28: 
Stress the^selection of significant details and chrr nQiogical order 
of events. 



Oynamies of Langyagt 2 



m Read and discuss pp. 329^^65. See the ^Applications', page 338. for 
possible topics of persona? narration. Students .may work in pairs 
or small groups to practise recall of personal anecdotes, with the 
aim of choosing a story for further shaping and presentation to the 
class, ' ^ 



The students should have participated In a variety of speaking experlemsi^ 
iMluding group dlsausftlonsp debates. Improvised drama, tntarvlsws, ahoriiP^^ 
readlngSp story telling, and panel discysslons. , 



Disc jss with the students the distinction between a dipcussion and 
a dtjdte. Check the dictionary definitions 'of the terms Collect 
situational examples to iliustrate the differences, which can ba 
summarized as follows 
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Dtscuislon 



Debit 



purpose is to ' explore all 
avallabi© ^Informaiion on a 
topic without necessarily 
reaching a conclusion 



• purpose is to defend or attach 
some predeterrnined point or 
view, in order, to win 



• informal, m that there is 
usually no fixsd order for 
speakers =- participants can 
contribute when they wish 



can "be a 'game^ v-'ith ^fams 
where speakers are required to 
argue for views they do not 
hold 



s nothing is at Stake bi. 
suit of some truth 



the Dur^ 



permit.^ n o c o -^i pv d "n i s t 



* rules are flexible as to the 
numbe'r of times one person 
may speak 



a r-neaker usually cannot 
respond directly to rhe remarks 
of another who speaks after 
him X 



' the topLc must be stated as a 
positive resoSution that can be 
attacked and defended {e,g. 
not "corporal punistimeht\ but 
Resolved thai corporal punish- 
ment^ should^bs returned to the 
schooi system to improvt the 
quality of education for' all 
stu^ntsj 



© Students in groups should discuss the example, pp. 132-133. to try 
to^ reach a group concensus of opinion. , 



Language Is 



The '\Fishbowl Discussion Technique", p. 19. provide? the students 
with the .opportunity to observe the group process. Whii ■ the inner 
circle of students carry on an assigned discussion, students In the 
outer circle watch for the patterns of interaction^th« development 
of group roles, the enrrergence of leadership, and the growth of 
group norms. Other activities enable students to develop their 
group discussion techriiques, pp. 20-40.*^ 



Instruatlan In and About 
Small Group Discu<^ijort 



Any pf ihe prescribed novels, short story colfeotions." and non^ Studying tht Novel 
fiction books may ^ studied through the use of group discusslon^ Through Croyp Discussion 
Students can work in, groups of five to eight. Th© group should 
have a definite assignment, which m&y involve: 

T reaching a conclusion about an open-ended question 

2. coMeciion of information and arguments to support a par- 
ticular point of view. ^ ^ 



ERIC 
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' 3. rank-orderifig items in a list ' ^ 

4. finding aliei^native fnodes of action for the cmthcierp In 
.a story = 

5. examining the values depicted in a wGfk of ficticri ' 

. , 6. evaluating the effectiveness of lltffary ityl^ ' 

Generally, each group should be given a separate asiignrnifit, 
with a limited tinne to fulfill its task. \A^hiGh usualty involvea %ow^ 
form of report to, the whole class. ' * 

Nobocly. But Yourself • Given orw of the anthologies, a group of students rnay cn(iOsa a 

SMond Century Anlhol©gi©s selection of poenns for presentatiQn tc th^ ci^ss. Piscussion 



of V€rie-2 

Some Hsystaaks Don't 
Even Hav^ Any Needle 



should elicit how the voice can interpret various ^mo^ds and 
fef lings, and whioh voices in the group are b^st suiied for the 
chosen poems. ^ ^ . 



Noj^dy Bu\ Ypurself 



• Let the students listen to a tape of the school's Qheerleaders in ac- 
tion. Discuss the iffect of repetition: rhythfTi, cadence and rhyma. 
In groups, the students should read "^Oriartis". p. 7o. and discuss 
the effect of the poern and hdw it c^n W rriodif i©d Dy the speaker's 
tone of voice. 

The group can then prepare a c^»oral reading of the poenn. using 
repetition an^ a varying number of voices to Md to the effect. 



Some Hayttacki Don't 
Even Havs 4ny Needle 



h The foilow^ing poems are suitable for c^horal presentations^ 
Students, i-n groups/ ahould discuss "the effects they wish to 
^achieve and rifiearse their.,presentations. , 



"There Carrie a Wind' p. 22 

"The Shark" p. 25 

"Univac to Univac ' p. 89 

"Two Friends" p. 59 

"The 'Unknovvn Cjtizefi" p. 95 

"Break Break ' p. 18S 

"High Flight" p. 207 ' 

To See the Rabbit " pp. 216417 

"The Flower^Fed Buffaloes'* p. 224 



ERIC ; 



# Have the students choose four or five BoQms ifom a legend they 
have read The scsnes ar© transferred to dCinstrgction paper 
stapled into a cylinder, to represent a totern pole The group then 
presents the totefn to the lodge (the rest of the e^ssg), telljng the 
story depictea. 

4: 



# Pead ^and discuss the scinarlo, pp, 131-132, and form debating 
ta^rris to argue the Issue according to the rules suggested on 
p. 133. - 

G\s/% the students practice in fornnulating positive resolutions for 
decat^. The follov^ing areas of concern may provide some con^ 
tfovefsiaf vievy points: 

Topics for Debate pnd Dlsousilon 

1. Equality of the sexes ' ^ 

2 The hockey season 

3 Ecology and the individual 
4- Capital punishment 

5 PHs^n reforrn 

6. Solutions to xhe drug problem * 
7 \/\o\er)CB in sporls 

8. Piscrirnmation irncB. religion, physical) 

9. improvernents in the community 

lO. InjtJstides In school ^ 
IT ><¥atec^..rnovies 

12. SnioKing in school 

13. The decline of marNage 

M Crefhation . ' 

15. Cheating ^ ^ 

% Let the students practice debating skills In a group of six. divided 
into two a^person teams. The whole group must agree on the topic 
and formulate the reiolution. The three members of each team 
ha\/e specific functions: 

* 

Ihtroducei the point of view of the team and gives their main 
.afguments. 

^cond Shaker 

Responds to the arguments made by the opposing First Speaker 



0 



Third, ipiak«r 



Responds to the criticism of the opposing Second Speaker, and 
summarizes the teams point of view ^ 



% Qrganii© a class debate along a similar pattern, but allow time af- 
,ter the first speakers for the tearris to discuss their line of 
argument. 

Cornbine practice in *debates with discussipn groups by having 
larg&r teams, with mor#. emphasis on the planning of strategy and 
the rehearsing of set ipeaches. The First Speaker, for example, 
will first present his argufrient to the rnerribers of the team, who will 
offer Support and advice to improve the presentation. 

In all formal speeches, insist on strict time lirnits of three to four 
rninutes. One member of the class should act as time-keeper. 



• FoUovv up formal debates with^ class or group discussions to 
Evaluate the experience. Let th© students connnient on the ef' 
fectiveness of the speakers, the validity of Infarmation preserhted 
and the extent to which their own opinioris had^been modified in 
the 'course of the debate. 



# Give the students opportunity to practice roie-playing. The 
■ fDllow^ing situationsmay be^planned by^ the groupTof performers, 
but it is not necessary to prepare a script. The students become 
the characters, behaving and speaking accordinq to the role 



In the ^office qf a store manager are the nianager. a clerk, a 
Suspected shoplifter and the suspect's parents 

In the gym. the school coach has lo^tell a player who has 
trained very ha^ and whose parents have high expectations, 
that she does rriake the team 



3 In a classroom, the teacher is giving lavish praise !o a story sub- 
rriitted by a student. Unfortunately the student had copied the 
story from a student in another class, and the teacher might be 
:aware of the cheating 

4- In the family home, the parents are giving advice to a daughter 
who is preparing for a date. Other rnemPers of the family may be 
present. 



m Novels and shofi stones prq^/ide many opportunities for improvised 
role^playing. For example. Rainsford and Zaroff. from^ ' The Most 
Dangerous Game' p. 65, might meet in a sporting goods store, 
where they exannine hunting rifles. 



• Let students ■improvise the scene ^hen Farley Mowat or a 
aeiegatloq of citizens argues with^a governrtient official about the 
bounty on wolves. 



• Shane and Thomas Black meet In a 



the reputation each has earned and the problenns that go v^ith it 



bar. They tell each other about 



/Shano and Whsn Thm 
Legend! Pie 



Aftar reading "Christmas Morning 
improvise Larry and hi& mother, 
Christnnas, talk about the. slgnifica 



pp. 108-1 17, two studints may / 
some years later, at anoth^ 
nee of that Christmas. / 



/ 



• Simulated Interviews are another Iform of improvised drama in 
which one person adopts the role/ of a real or fictional person, 
while another student acts as aL newspapfer^ radio ;or TV in- 
terviewer . ■/ 

This is an opportunity for the s^all group to help \hh "facnous per- 
son" prepare for the part. Another group, separattly, helps' the in- 
terviewer prepare good gecieral qijestions which will allow the 
"famous persori" to talk a^out exciting or Intf resting experiences. 

I Students should also have the opportunity to interview members of 
the community onJopies of general Interest, and to present some 
part of the interview, to the class, along with a commentary. 

Stress that a good intervlevver listens to what Is being said, and 
responds to the speaker's remarks, rather than plodding through a 
list of exhausting questions. Good qijestfons are those which draw 
out the speaker's experiences. Som^ possibilities' for community 
interviews are: 

1. People with interesting jobs ^ policemen, dog^catchers; 
lawyers, prison guards, actors, craftsmen, builders, nurses, 
loggers, miners, prospectors, etc. 

2. Elderly people with memories of the early dgys of Jhe com- 
munity 

3^ People with exceptional experiences in other countries during . 
times of crisis — war, earthquake, revolution, ktc. 



Imagini 



• Panel discussions can alio be created with characters from the 
literature studied in the'cl^ss. e.g. students can role-play the parts 
of George Orwell from "A Hanging*\ p:57. "Papillon", p. 71'. and 
the father from ^^Sounder'\ The panel can respond to questions 
from the class about penal systenni. Justice and the law. 



Man in the Eicp^sitary 
Modd a 



ADDITIONAL RESbURCEi 



B.CT.F. Simiyiti^ Ihc Nnvrl Throii^i Group Discu^sjon — E C T F Lesson 
Aids. No. 9007 * 

Cassandra Book , and Kathleen Ga!vin> Imt rucfi on iti and About Small 
Croup Dhcu^sion. Urbana, IIL ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading and 
Comfnunication Skills, and t^ Speech Communication Association, 




QOAL 3 



FOSTER AN INTEREST IN READING 



Students in Grade- 9 will mhow m consideraWe range of reading 
abllltyrand an even greaftr range of reading tastes, both in fiction 
and non-fiction. Teachers should ehcourage students to pursue their 
particular interests in reading, and also to experiment In broadening = 
their reading experience. This aspect of the English program em- 
phasizes enjoyment in reading, through providing opportunity for In- 
dividual crioice and for the sharing of thp students' responses. 



The itudants should enjoy reading as a reoraalional potiylty. 



ACTIVlfliS FOR CLASS. SMALL GROUPS AND 
INDiyipUALS 



• Provide regular periods of time for an ipdlvldualized Teading 
^program. perhaps as an e)ctenslon of the UteVature or reading skills 
activities, or in conjunction with library vIsits/TheJJSSR program, 
begun in Grade 8, m'ay be continuBd, or another method for 
©rganizihg sustained silent reading in the /6lassroom can be 
developed in accordance with Fader and McNeirs program, 

# Create a good reading environmenf in the classroom. Use the win* 
doW'Sill for book displays, and the walli and ceilings for posters, 
collages, and mobiles. Change the matsriiis frequently. 



Hooked on Bookt 



# CQfistruol a reading corner or area in 'the classroom, with com- 
fortable chairs or chesterfield, a table for magazines, and shelving 
or rftcki for a class book-collection. A paptrback fund will provide 
the ntjcleus for the collection which can be iugmented by student 
contributions and a book drive. 



m AIIqw the .students a wide range of choice during the USSR or In- 
div^idual reading periods. Some itudtnts will start with "junk'v 
litarature: comiG books, juvenjie adventure and romances* or even 
the current bast-iellers. The improvefnint of taste will develop 
from diSQussion, ©nducemer and the example of better reading, 
rather than outright prohibition. * , 

• - ■ 

♦ Th© taachars should read along with the students, using the Smorgasbord of Books 
reading pariods to develop their own tastes, or taking the op- 
portunity to share the students' world of adolescent literature^ 



# Make a weekly chart of the "Top Ten'* most popular books. Com- 
pare the rankings of different clasies with the commercial lists of 
,b«$t4ellirs published in Time and Ntwiwetk. ^ . 



The Studenti' Right 
to Read 



15 



t ■ 

# Let each student keep a reading log qt fold|r in which to complete 
a record of bonks begun, abandQned, and finished, together with 
comments developing a personal response to the books. 

m Compile a class file of reading accomplished during the year. Use 
standard 3x5 library cards on Whion each student can report the 
■■ 'essehtlal information of books read* 



Author: 
Title: , 
Imprint: 
Format: 

Type, of Reading 
Comments: 



# Make a wall chart listing all the titles of books read by a class. The 
chart can be divided into categories — e.g. mystery, adventure, 
^science fiction, family life, non^iction, etc. — using appropriate 
ijlustrations for each area. 



# Avoid the fnechanicai, repetitious, formal book-report., whether 
wrlttfen or oral.* Us^ the students' reading-record file to monitor the 
quality and scope of the reading accDmpMshed, Encourage the 
students' to find Imaginative forms of response to their reading: l,e. 
posters, book^Jackets, blurbs, iales^talks. letters to the author, 
publisher, movie or T.V. produoirs, etc, . 



# .Choose appropriate occasions foh an orat reading to the class. The 
opening chapters of novels, or particularly e?cciting episodes In fic- 
tion or non-fiction provide injoyable listening experiences as a 
means ot^^^tting students involved in books. ^ 



# Divide the class into ''Reading Camps ^ Each camp represents a 
particutar type of reading adventure^ mystery, ^romanct, travel, 
etc. The students In each camp collect titles and materials to sup* 
port their choice of reading area. A ''delegate^' from one camp 
visits another camp, where the students try to persuade the visitor 
to switch allegiance. Allow for the development of new areai of in- 
terest, or splinter groups as more areas of reading interest become 
definad^nriore specifically: e.g. Science Fiction Cam'p splits into a 
Futurology Camp and Space Travel Camp. Deli gates visiting 
another camp can a<so try to persuade the students to switch to 
their base camp. , 



Source: 



• Use the titles and capsule comments pt adolescent reading - Your Reading Books 
listed as a guide for a class ^'book-search/* In this^projeot mem- ' in Print 

bers of the class aim to choose a hundred new titles of books to 
recommend. Students may ^also check the availability of their 
. choices in the school or public library, or use Books In Prifi! to see 
whether the title is still in print. : 

• Prescribed TaxtbGQks iists 16 novels a?id 5 non^fiction books for Prescribfd novels and 

the grade 9 level Scsmo qf the^e will be selected for In-depth non-fiction 
reading anrf »tijdy by the class or small groups- Others should be 
available for individual selection as 'books to be read for en- 
joyment and exploration. ^ 

• ^Involve the students in^ rneabjring the readability of books. Cloza Test 
Detailed procedures for construGting a Cloze test are given in the 

Grade 8 Resource Book. While at a class level this test may be 
used to evaluate the suitability of a particular te?<t, individual 
students may also construct a Cloze test on a book they have read, 
and exchange tests with othenstudents, or a reading camp mtfy 
use Cloze tests to gauge the difficulty of the booKs they have 
chosen 



Use the "Interest Inventory ' to diagnose the individual student's Reading Diagnasts Kit. 
reading interests and reading maturity. 



The lnt#F€it Invaritory 
(Secondary Sohool Ipyej) 

1/What is the title of the book which you have read recently that 
you liked the best? 

2. What is the title of the best book which you have ever read? 

3. How much do you like to read for pleasure during your spare 
time? 

very nuch --.-^ somewhat not very much _ 

not at all 

4. If there are books m your home/what are the titles of several of 
them? . 

5. Do you read the newspaper every day? 

6. What part of the newspaper appeals the most to you? 
news stories ju...^.^^^ tditorial page _ _ 

society page — teen-age page__ _ J ^_ 

sports section ,.4— _ . comic section ^ _ . ^ 

agriculture section ^ 

7. What type of comic books do you*^njoy reading? 

8. How many books have you borrowed irom the library during the 
last month? 

9. What magazines do you read regularly? 

10. What kind of things do you usually do after school? 



,4 *w 
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11/Wha^type of things do you usually do on a weekend? 

12, What subjects do you like best in schoo!? 

13, What hobbles or collections do you tiave^ 

14, What clubs or groups do you belong to? 
lB. What sports do you enjoy watchmg? 

16. What are the titles of the last few movies which you have seen? 

17. What living perion Uo you admire the most? 

18. What ptrson from history do you admire the most? 

18. What person from history rfo you admire the most? 

19. What do you like to do during the summer vacation? \ 

20. Of the following kinds of books* which ones would you like to 
re^d for pleasure? 

football ______ baseball basketball 

adventuPs stories = ' animal stories ^ 

. problems of teen-agers ' career stories ' 

biographies and autobiographies of famous people 

science fiction _____ * ' 

nature stories ^_-_-_^- 

scientific txperiments^ -_-_.__ 

# These tests are given orally^ individually, and informally as a 
means of measuring the students' achievement and progress 
during the year. The tests cover grade 3-9, and the scores can be 
interpreted to establish the student's abilities at: 

1. instructional level 

2. extension level 

3. recreatioii, level 

4. capacity livel 

5. frustration level 

• Use the Fry Readability Formula to measure the approKlmate 
grade level of any of the reading texts. Students- can also use this 
procedure to evaluate the difficulty of their own choices, 

\ 

Directions for Using the Readability Oraph 

1. Select three one-hundred word passages from near the begin- 
ning, middle and end of the book. Skip aU proper names. 

2. Count the total number of sentences in each hundred-word 
passage (estimating to nearest tenth of a sentence). Average 
these three numbers. 

3 Count the total number of syllables in each hundred-word sam- 
ple. Average the total number of syllables for the tHree samples. 

4. Plot on the graph the average number of sentences per hundred 
words and the average number of syllables per hundred words. 
Most plot points fall near the heavy curved line. Perpendioular 
lines mark off approxTmate grade level areas. 



Th« •tudtnts should be familiar with and hava r^ad a widd varltty of 
matariala, inoludiiig newspap#ra and magAflnes, 

/ • Use a class survty to determine tht ringt of newspapers and 
magailnts available in the homm ot .the students. Arrange for the 
itudents to bring unwanted back-lssuts to the elaisroom for a 
periodical exhibition. 

V 

• Arrange for a student to bring a copy of the preceding day^i local 
newspaper. Let the students clip any items of Interest 

• Make a display of the major Canadian and foreign ntwspaptrs. 



Have the sghool qr communily^ibrarian bring a display of the 
magaiines available. 




e Al^^t^a reading of magazines and newspapers during USSR or 
indi^^tfa! reading periods, 

Tho studants should reeogniu that reading Is an impoHaiit sourea of In- 
formation. ^ 

^ • Let the students chnose areas of special interests: e.g, careers, 
hobbies* crafts, tra',t.l. sports, laws, music, etc.. As part of their 
' ' reading file the students should Qollaot a'list of sources pertaining 

to their particular interests, including books of fiction and non- 
fiction, specialized magazints, and newspaper clippings. 

• Go^perate with teachers of other subjtcts to suggest books which 
will provide enjoyable background reading to the topios being 
studied' In the curriculum. 

ADDITIONAL fliSOUBCES 

B,CT.F, Reading Tests :» Determim Pupil In^eU. Lesson Aids 

No, 9050, 

Chambers, Aldan, Reading for Enjoymmt for U Year Olds and Up. Lon- 
don: Children's Book Centre, 1977. 

Do_nelson, Kenneth, ed. The StudentB' Right to Read. Urbana: N.aT,E., 

FaJer Daniil N, and fS4cNelL Elton Hooked an Books: Program and 
Proof. New York: Berkeley, 1968. 

Fry. Edward, "A ReadahiUty Formuk Thai Saves Time" Journal of 
Reading (April, 1968), pp. 513-516, 875-678. 

M lifer. W., Reading Diagnosis KiL New York: Center for Applied 
Research in Education, 1974, ^ ^ 

Owen, Betty M., Smorgasbord of Bod($: Tities funior Readers Relish New 
York: Citation, 1974, 



Walker. Jerry L., ed. Your Reading; A Bo^Hsf for Umior High Students. 
Urbana: N,CXE, 1975. * 




DIRECTIONS: Randomly ielect 3 one hunctred word passages, from a book orjn anicle. Plot 
average number of syllables an0 average number of words per sentence on graph to determine area 
of readability level. Choose more paisages per book if great variability is observed. 

Not#: The ReadabiMiy Graph is not oopyrighted. Anyone may reproducf ij in any quantity, but the 
author and the editors would be pleased if this source were cited. * ' 



GOAL 4 

DEViLOP IN STUDiNTS A RANGE OF 
READING AND STUDY SKILLS 
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Any of^ the four -series of ' texts prescribed for DevelCTpmenral 
Readmg in Grades 8 to 10 may be used in the English program to 
help students develop specific skilla Whichever series is adopted by 
the teacher. It is important that the students work at the correct level 
of difficulty according to an assessment of their particular reading 
- abilities. AnJnformal readirtg mventory, a standardized dTagnostic 
test, or one of the achievement lests in the prescribed 4eKi^ay be 
used to diagnose the range of the students' skills for individual 
placement onabillty grouplngr Reading ihstruction should be spaced 
throughout the whole of the Qourse, with periodfc directed reading 
l^spns^and regular allotments of time for individual and group prac^ 
tf4p where ^eeded. The over-all purpose of developmental reading Is 
far the students to develop skills for reading English texts. 



/ 

ACTIVf^lis'ROR 6lASS, SMALL GROUP'S AND 
;y INDIVIDUALS 



tlXTS 



• The three^ooki in this series cover the Grade 7. 8 and 9 reading Advanoed SkiJIs in Reading 
levels, stressing the understanding of sentences and, paragraphs 

and the retrieval of information. Materials have been . adapted and ^ - 

augmentedpor the Canadian edition. The Teachers' edit/on con^ - ^ 

tains a mariuahof teaching suggestions and answers to the exeN - 

Gises. / ' ^ * _ - - ^ , ' 



• The two workbooks. Tactics A and Tactics B, in paperback format, 
and the two sets of cards, are part of the Galaxy Program, 
"dejignfd primarily for those^ students for whom the fraditional 
type of Mtf rature program is unsuited, covering readmg levels from 
grade T to grade 10/* Each wb/kbook contains a 
diagnQStic/evaluation test and review tests for each of the ten 
units. Answers to all questions are given in the teachers' 
Guidebooks, In each unit tfc concept Is first introduQed througK a 
vjiual analogy, followed by discussion and comprehension 
questions, The units are:,Context, Structure. Sound, Dictionary. In- 
lerences, Sensory Images, Relationships, ^Judgments, Purpose, 
eentral Idea, ftlai^ibilityrfnv.entory. The card kits are particularly 
useful in an individualized program, ^ 



• This set of six books for grade 7 to^ 9 raHding levels contains 
readrng versatility tests, to assess the stydents* abilities and 
procedyres for making an informal reading inventory as part of a 
^ group asseisment or for individual students. Students who lack 
^flexibility in reading rates, and who^^ed strengthening in skim- 
ming and scanning skills, or ba|ic reading skills, wili work at 
Books 1, 3 or S, which emphasize word allack,' scanning and skim- 
ming, and careful reading. Students who alreatJy show flexibility in 
reading techniques can go on to higher level skills in Books 2, 4 
and 6, which emphasiie critical reading apdlhe organization of in. 
formation, both in non-fiptlon and fn literature. 



TaDtios in Reading 



^ - 



Suaoess In Reading 
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Bt a Bttler Reade^ ©*This program comprises four \vorkbooks. covering reading levels 

\V ' ^* . from grades 4 to 12, There is emphasl^on vocabulary, word 

' ' ■ _ and dictionary skills, and iections to develop reading v^^^ 

fast reading, previewing, recalling main ideas, and details, skim- 
mingV and critical reading. Separate sections in each workbook 
■ ' , - deal with reading* In specific subject areas: Science, History; 
Qeography, Mathematics and Literature. • ' 

•^The use of one of the prescribed developmentarreading prograrns 
"vvill help to achieve the primary Learning Outcomes forihis Goal. 
All of these te^ts. workbooks and work -cards contain exercises for 
the practice and developrrient of students' skills In vocabulary, 
word structure, use of context, dictjonary, and Gomprehension at 
the Jiteral and inferehfial levels.^ Group instruction and individual 
practice are 'necessary to ensure that students und^gt^d the con- 
cepts involved. The dragnosis of mdividu'al stude^^^ilitiQs is 
, essential in an indi\^d,ualized program in which the students may 
work at their own rate In the needed area. The activities suggested 
below are designed 'to give the students practice in using th^ir 
^reading skills withjhfi presctibed^ English texts. 

The students shoyid bm oontfnuirig to build a broad reading vocabulary 

m Whsn students areJacing' material at the instructional level pf dif- 
' ficuity, some help and encouragement -will be^ necessary. Let the 

students choose a specimen passage of prose, and then note the 
following categories of words to be selected: 

1. words I cannot pronounce 

' 2. words that I think I know, but I am not sure of 

' 3 words ^tiich I have heard^ before byt don't understand 

4. wordP which are completely^ new to^ me 

Discussion, using structural and eontextual ww^d-solving 
' . - techniques. wUhhelp the studeni.with the difficulties. ^ 

yoicvi 2 * • Vocabulary study in connection with prose passages are tQund inf 

"A Day s Walt^Mpp- 25.26) , ' ^ ^ 

" ^ ^ ''A High Dlve^^ (pp. 31^32) 

"The Unpopular Passenger ' (pp. 65-66) ' 
''Focus on TV Drama" (pp. 105=109) 
* ^'Sunrise on the Right" (pp. 175-176) ' ^ . \ 

. ' ^ ^ "Michael Egerton:' (pp- i9M99) 

' ^ "The Monster" (pp. 209-210) 

^ - , "Hyman Kaplao'^Cpp.^ 247^48) \_ " '^^^ 

="The Diary of Anne Frank" (pp; 297^298) . 

^ ! , ' , ^ 

, ' In addition, difficult or -unusual words in every selection are an- 
^ notated in footnotes. . ^ G T 



Read and discuss Chapter 2, "Man tfrB-^ord=maker" for in- 
formation on the origins of words, including the meaning of Latin 
roots. Several of the "Applications" (pp. 30, 31. 36 a 40) will help 
the students to ganiraie .vocabulary. 



Dynamics of Language. 2 



^ • Read "Hdw Did It AHBagIn?" (pp. 127'131) and discuss how ^ 
people have beeo able^ develop vocabulary, ^ ^ - 



Language of Man 2 



_ The students should be ^ble to^eognlM and use structural cluW (roots, 
^ prefix^Kfnd sufflKes) to derive ihe meaning unfamiliar words.) 

m Mix and Match" (pp. 42^46) provides many interesting examples Dynamics of Language t 
of word building with roots^ and suffixes. * 



This BCTF Lesaon-iAitl gives a comprehensive list of the most com- 
mon prefixeisVsuffixBa and root words. 



Jfey to 100,000 Wofdi 



The Students Ihould be able to rocognlie and use contaxt clues to derive 
the meaning of unfamiliar words. 



"Satting Word Meanings from Context" (,pp:' 69^^ gives Excellent 
definitions and examples of the range of coMext clues, mcluding 
definition, reat^jem^t, examples, comparison .and c^ntnast. 



Language of Man % 



;"lnferring Woird Meanings'" (pp. 75-76) gives' example#-of how 
.meaning can be Inferred from context^clueSe 



% Let tha students use the examples^s models for writing sentences 
^ ■-with new^ords .selected from their reading, 

♦ Let irfe students Work jn groups to substitute a norisense word for 
the key word in a ieWtehce Th^ number of syllables must match. 
Groups exchfrig^Jfhe sentences, and try to guess the original 
word from jhe cpnte?ct clues, 



• The same activity ^n. b# refJeated using foreign words in'the sen- 



ppilset;<:newspaper ; ^ Tnagazine headlines-, for a^nbjguous 
K statem^Hts or humorous . rnlsinte^etation. Let the , students 
suggast interpretations, 

e!g, REDS, DESTROY SOX, ■ / ' 

_ A m'asAive Russian attack resulted in the complete destruction of a 
, fQOtwear fafitory. 



Tha dtudents should bf «b|a to use a digtlonary to find the pronuneiation 
and m«aning of unfamlliaf words. 



VoIqos 1 



# "Forestudy" (pp. 15-16) gives a rtvlew of the uses of the dictionary. 

"The Dictionary" (pp. 45'46) contains ixeroises in alphabeticising. 

"Forestudy"' (pp. 77-78) contains practice in finding words with 
fnultiple meanings. 

'The Dictionary" (pp, 327^328) explains the abbrpviations used in 
dictionaries. 

''Forostgdy'' (pp. 371-372) explains the use of diacritical marks. 



Valees 1/2, 3. 



Each volume of Voices contains a glossary (in dictionary form) of 
unfarniiiar'WQras selected and indicated ih tfie reading passages. 
The entries in' the glossary give sytlabication, prcnunpiation, the 
part of spiiech, usagff level, the definition of meaning, dslised ir>' 
the te^t/ alternative spellings, and, for some words. \hM 
'eiymological origin. 



Gage Canadian Peotionary 



m.^ Let the students use the dictionary to find alternative meanings 
and pronunciations for the words given In the Voices glossary/ 



Compare - the^ pronunciations given in this dictionary with the 
pfonunciation in the Voices glossary, or in other dictionarieF. 

Give t+ie students a list of words written in the phonetio systems of 
ejther a dicilonary or \M glossary. Students must first identify the 
words through the sound system, then find the spelling of the 
words. 



To teaph the concept of the multiple meanings of a word, let the 
students, in groups of five or s^x, piay the "Dictionary Game": 



* Oictionafy Oarre: ' - 

" liluitrate the point that ^ome words contain suggestions as to their 
meaning, (e.g. wallpaper is paper hung on walls.) Divide the class 

, into groups of six or seven. Give each student 7 pieces of paper 
the of a file card. Students sit in a circle. First student selects 
a word from thfrdictfonary that he feels no one will know. The^ 

* itudent r#ads the wordjo the group and spells it for them while the 
other sti^dents write it on a piece of paper. Each student wri^s a 
convincing definition which he nands to the dictionary holder, 

, Whin ai^ definitions are in, the student reads' them all twice, in- 
cluding the cprrect.one. On the second reading, the students each 
vote for what they think is the correct d^inition. 

* e^g. mendacity: i. a habit *of telling lies 

2. the ability to repair broken objects 



3. a large urban compiex 

4. a flower usualiy found in southern U = S. 

5. a dance corTimon in Europe 

Students score 1 point for each vote their definition receives, and 1 
point if they vote cQrrectly themselves. The dictionary holder 
receives 1 poinTfor each student who doesn t vole for the correct 
definition. When the turn is finished, the holder passes the dic- 
tionary to the next student 



The students should understand ideas and information that the writer ha 
exphcitly staled (ub: at the literal level of comprehension.) 

• ^or both individuai and class reading of literature texts, ensure 
that.^he material is withm the grasp of the students reading ability^ 
Dy using the Clo^e Test described in Goal 3 of theBrade 8 English 
Resource Book. For a class with a wide disparity of reading 
abihties. use alternative texts suited to particular groups of 
students. 



• When a class is reading fiction or non=fiction. check for the un- 
derstanding of the litarai facts of the text, with questions that ask: 



WHO - , was involved^ 

VVKAT events took place'^ 

WHEN ^ ' did^the events occur? . 

. WHERE — ^ was the letting? 

HOW ■ — . did the events happen? 



Answr-^s to these questions should be derived directly from the 
text. -Answers can take the form of quotations or line citations. 

• Give periodic Directed Reading Lessons on selected passages 
from the texts at the instructional level of difficulty. 

Directed Reading Lesson 

1 Diagnose achievement level of the students 
2. Select appropriate materials for study 

3 D'fferentiate reading assignment by groups or by 'ndividuals 

4. Introduce, the ex^ .:ise by showing its purpose in developing 
reading skills anc .oncepts 

5. Preview the essential vocabulary or Informational concepts in the 
text (with a limit of ten new words or three concepts) 

6. Guide the studerits' silent reading: 

a) give a written guide to the text 

b) discuss witH each group the questions In the guide 
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. c) give foMow=up activities lo the reading 

7. Provide enrichment activitte? ansmg from fho reading 

8. Evaluate the achievement of the class and the success of the 
lesson 

The students should understand what the wrrter may have implied (i.e. at 
the inferentia' level of comprehension). 

peo" colour facts, invest facts with a special meaning, distort 
fac: md embroider facts with value [udgments or opinions= The 
■ activiiies <p 124 provide se\ :^ral opportunitiss for enrichment- 
Language of Man 2 # ' Gaining Sensitivay to Words' ;pp 42-62) provides many examples 

how Mir=i rhoire of '-vo^ds n^^ec* s ^Dn9 of a s*:i*em-e^* 
changes the implied meaning There are useful discussions of 
word connotation. euphemisiT and deceptive tanguaqe: 

Voices 2 • The "'Follow-up'' discussion questions to each of the reading 

passages te^^i comprehension at both the literal and inferential 
levels. . 



The students should be able to read critically. 



• Suggestions for teaching critical skills are included with the ideas 
for teaching literature in GOALS 9, 10. IT. 12 and 13. 

The students should be able to adjust their methods of reading to the dif- 
farent purposts of narrative and informational materials. 



• Help the students to develop "reading versatility"" by demon- 
strating a vanety of reading speeds with times passages: 

1. Oral reading, paced for the listener 

2. Study readin.^' for retrievaf of information 

3. Skimming, for a preview of a passage 

4\ Scanning, to pick out specific words or details 

5. Reading for enjoyment, depending on the difficulty of the 
material 

Volets 1- m "Reading" (pp. 231-239) ^ggests that students can improve their 

reading speed by covering the {ines of text immediately above the 
line being read Let the students use a piece of card as a 
'Regression-stopper** and try to move the card downward as they 
read, gradually increasing the pace This lesson contains exer- 
btses'for practisjng jpeed-reading, skimming, and reading for 
recall 



m "Reading" (pp= 147-155^ contains many suggestions and exerCises Voices 3 

for developing skills in sk -riming and scanning. 

• '^Hrv, Socrates Died'^ (pp. 391-3S^* contains an exercise by which 
students can test their ra-e of reading and measure their com= 
prehension with questions lesting. factual recali. 

m Skrmming for preview or overview is a technique that can be prac- 
tised whenever students are beginning the readinq of a language 
or iuersturw It/^:. B^iQie beginning a noveL let trie students sKim 
the first chapte'^ to gef an Idea of me situation developed in the 
stor\^ 



Th© students should be ab!e to use such features of a book as heading, jn= 
dex, and giossary. 



An overview of this text wilMntroduce the stuaents to a variety of Language of Man 2 

uses of typography in the Table of Contents, chapter and page 
headings. A useful discussion is to consider why this text does not 
have an index- or a more detailed table of contents, and what is 
achieved by the use of boldface. 



B Before reading any of the literature selections m this text. po. i out 
the use of the glossary in the back of the book*and the use c*. 
superior marks to indicate the words in each text which have been 
included In this miniature "Dictionary."-' 



• Teach the use of the table of contents and the index by giving a Voices 1, 2 and 3 

group of students a number of library books witn the same Dewey 
number, afid a question relating to that subject area. The students 
are to survey the books to see which ones will give the required In- 
formation, eg. Books on Canadian History — 971. 

Which books contain information about Frontenac^ 



The otudents should be able to Ideate Information In a library card 
cataloguB and periodical guide. 

• "Focus on the Library ' {pp. 90^93) contains a brief explanation of / Voices 1 

the Dewiiy Deciniai Sysieni any four exercises m the use ^ lu 
Numbers. 

If the school or community fibrary uses subject headings in the 
card catalogue, give each student a subject heading (for which 
materials are available} to compile^a list of titles under that 
heading with their call numbers. Then, after locating these books 
on the shelves, the students can use the table of contents and in-^ 
dex to give the exact location of the required information. 
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# The Rtadtrs' Guide to Ptriodiaal Literature or the Canadian ln= 

dex should be used, provided the school or community library sub- 
scribe to an adequate number of indexed periodicals^ A library vvill 
often have sufficient copies of the monthly issue'-^ of Readers' 
Guide to use in a classroom to explain the subject heading 
categories and the abbreviations used in listing penodicalS: The 
list of indexed periodicals listed in each issue of the Readers' 
Guide should be compared with the library s^ subscription list 



The students shouid be able to organize informalion effectively through the 
use of appropriate skills such as note-taking and summarizing. 

Man in the Expository m Students should be c /en practice in taking notes to retneve 

Mode 2 . nformarion from pn^sages of non^fiction reading 

Journeys 

Language of Man 2 • Discuss the selection " Reading the Guarantee'^ (pp. 99-100). Then. 

let the students collect a variety of Guarantee labels from products 
' and stores, and note each of the conditions in the fine prmt. 

m Precis writing is a useful exercise for teaching students to deter- 
mine the main idea and significant details of a short passage of 
prose discourse. A precis is normally a third of the length of the 
original. Begin with a fifty word paragraph to be reduced to twenty 
words; then 100 word paragraphs can be reduced to thirty word 
summaries; 150 word passages can be reduced to 50 words. In 
every case. the precis should be written in normal sentence form 
With strict limitations in the fiumber of words. 



ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 

B.CJ.F Key lo KHKtrni) IVi^n/s. B.CT.F. Lesson Aids, No^ 9012 

h'Wd Silent Rviuiiusi rc>\>^ Advanced Tests. New Edition. New York; 
Harcourt Brace. 1943. These tests cnvergrades 9 through 1 3, and are 
useful for the diagnosis of individual abilities, as they can be ad- 
ministered to a class m a forty five minutf* p;'%od. The test measures: 
(1) the rate of reading at a controlled level of comprehenslao; (2) the 
comprehension of words, poetry, sentences, paragraphs and longer 
articles; (3) ability to use skills in locating information. Individual 
resu'^-: can be p!c^*od to construct a o'u^cnt's profile of reading 
abijity. 
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GOAL 5 

HELP STUDENTS DEVELOP APPROPRfATE SKILLS FOR 
WRITING SENTENCiS, PARAGRAPHS, AND ESSAYS 



in ord©r to accompjish this goal the students must write frequently, 
on a variety of topics, and m a variety of expository forms of com- 
position. The students should learn to expand, select, and arrange 
their i^eas in order to develop their editing skills. Attention must also 
be given to the revision and proof-reading of compositions before 
they are submirted for evaluation. The marking of paragrar^^n. and 
essays should reflect the specific items of language usage st. jied in 
class, instead of becoming a search for errors. Attempting to mark all 
mistakes in every composition overburdens the teachers marking 
load, and detracts from the teacher s response to the student s ideas. 



The itudenti should be able to generate, organize^ and substantiate ideas. 



ACTIVITIES FOR CLASS, SMALL GROUPS AND 
INDIVIDUALS 



TEXTS 



> USSW (Uninterrupted. Sustained. Silent Writing), the counterpart 
of USSR in the reading program, amphasizes' participation and 
concentfation. through the indivicuai's freedom of choice of 
material. Personal writing is the foundation of any. writing programr 
and regular periods of time should be reserved each week. Begin 
with several two-minute sessions, gradually extending the time to 
a maximum of ten minutes. Some teachers begin their classes with 
a free writing session. Once the habit is established many students 
Will start writing as soon as they get to class. The student's writing 
should ,be collected in individual folders. Treated as draft 
materials, some of their writings may be rised as sources for more 
formal modes of writing. "Recprding Personal Reactions/' pp; 31- 
35 provides an introduction to this mode of writing. 



Action Engliih 3 



Another form of personat wriiing is the Journal, described by 
Stephen Judy as "the closest thing yet to surefire teaching device" 
p. 87. Ideas for introducing journal writing may be found in iesson 
23 "The Diary of Ann Frank", pp. 297^309. This form of writing 
should also be linked to the personal narratives in the prescribed 
non-fiction books, and to the opening chapters of Pigman. 



ExplDrations In the 
Teaching af 
Seeondary English 



Voiees 2 
PIflman 



m In personal writing the students are free to choose their own 
topics, but the teacher may pose' questions as spurs to the 
imagination: e.g. 

Would you rather be a logging truck or a chain saw? 
Which is smarter, a chair or a rug" 
Deicrib© in detail a gas-povVered axe. 

Where would you rather go, to a dandelion dance or a beaver 
swimming party? 
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A Thousand Topics 
for C©mpDSition 



Voices 2 



Action English 3 



Th© Ltaf Not The Trte 



(Make up a list of rules you would have if you ran the school. 
Which has more energy, a rock or a tree? 
Describe the opposite of a forest. 

Describe in detail a ciassroom that is completaly furnished and 
wired for controlling students. What does the teacher's control 
pane! look like? 

What would you do to change the world if you were appointed 
World Dictator for one year? 

Describe a childhood experience vhiie playing In a park. 

m To generate ideas for writing, use A Thousand Topios. Let the 

students use brain-storming tecfiniques In a group discussion to 
compile a list of topics. The students should write titles or topics 
on file cards or a display chart. Each student should build a per- 
sonal list of posb ble writing topicS: 

m A regular Writing Conference with each student Is necessary to 
review tfie contents of the student's, writing folder, and also to ex- 
plore possibilities for further writing experiments. 



0 Writing descriptions of scenes or objects from a picture or from 
memory is a good exercise to develop attention to detail and 
organization of sequence in writing. Lesson 7 "The U?5popular 
Passenger/' pp. 65=72, contains several examples and exercises in 
descriptive writing. " . 



• Chapter 5 'Tnventive Innovations of the Past," pp, 51-60, em- 
phasizes the selection of significant details in description. 

• "Description" pp. .47-33: contains many Interesting examples and 
exercises to develop writing skills through the perception of ex- 
perience. 



m Show a large picture with a^lot of detail, or project a suitable slide 
liom the Leaf Not Th# Trmm Program for exactly one minute. Then 
the students are to write a description of the scene. Afterwards the 
students in groups should compare^ their descriptions, make a 
composite list of all the details recorded by the group. 

9 Play a record of in^rumental music Juring a free writing session. 
Afterwards discuss whethe?' the feelings and moods evoked by the 
music are reflected In the students' writing. 

• Word association, whether done indlyidually or in groups, is an ex- 
cellenL basis for descriptive writing. Choose any word for a start, 
and add the next word which comes to mind. Once the list seems 
exhausted, use the ideas to create a paragraph or poem/ Colours, 
tastes, common objec" etc, are all good starting points. 




8=g ROCK — hard sandy — oid — glacier ^ ice — gold ^ 
mineral -—'-throw dehberate — enduring. . 

With selection and arrangement the list can be wntten thus- 
Rock 

Deliberate haste - 
glacier born - 
sand washed with gold 
*C5? meit and rnmR'^^is 
a hard ^and ours= 



a Have the students describe events from an^ unusual sense per- 
spective For example, what are the smells of a rodeo^ What are 
the sounds of a game golfT^ Wtiat is the feel of a Christmas 
dinner^ 

• 'Turning on the Senses/^ pp 27^j9. ha^. several exercises and Languags'of Man 2 
many good pictures to encoc descriptive writing. 

• Emphasize the need for organization in writing by having the 
students describe a common activity in a careful step-by-step 
sequence of details. 

. e.g. Describe how to tie a shoe lace. 

Describe how to play a record on a standard stereo rec Drd 
pfayar. 

Describe how to get home (to the store, to the theatre, etc.) 
^from the school ^ 

Describe how to get a car moving. 

• Writing is both a preparation) and an extension of the oral activities 
in the classroom. Discussion activities generally precede writing 
because they help the student to clarify ideas or to develop a line 
of thought. Debates; on the other hand, require the careful 
organization of Ideas and information to substantiate an argument. 
Before speaKing in a debate a st ^ent may write in note form the 
thesis he Is supporting, and list the points to use In the argument, 
After the debate, the notes can be written in paragraph form. 



^# Any of the topics suggested for oral activities in Goal 2 may Personalising Education 
provide opportunity for personal writing in the expression of 
opinions. Oth#r stimulating Situations and scenarios v^hlch require 
the student to adopt and, support a position are given In Per*" 
ionallilng Education. 



Tha students should ufideFstand that a sentenco must bm oommynioatlng 
about something (thd subjoct) and that a stitament must be made about tha 
subject (p^edloafd). 




m The concept of subject — pr#jicate can bs taught inductively 
through the generation of sentence complations. Co!lect a list of 
nouns — perhaps things in the envircnm&nt, or objects in a pic- 
ture, or ideas associated with a particular sport or interest^ List 
these words on an overhead transparency for the students to 
suggest ways of adding the predicate. The followirig day use the 
same transparency, but mask the subiects m order that the 
students must supply a su'table suoject for the predicates already 
shown. 



Presorlbed novals s Use a flcilcnai character as a subject. Let the students, in 

apd ihort ilorles groups, brainstorm a number of predfcates to list the characisr & 

activities in the story e.g. In Steinbeck s The Pe^rl 

Kino = finds a . . . , ' 

— is a . 

— has 

— hopes ...... 

— tries to .... , 
-= t akes ....... 

i ™ vvornes . . - . 



Nawipapdrs • Newspaper headlines can be divided into subject and predicate 

parts. Usually the headline will require the addition of a finite verb 
to make a grammatical statement. Give a group of students a nurri' 
ber of clipped headlines which have been divided into two parts. 
The group must first match the two parts of each headline, then ex- 
pand the headline into a normal prose sentence. 

Dynamici of Language 2 Chapter 6 ''Yeas and Nays/ pp: 149-159, has several exercises 

demanding the recognition of subject and predicate constructions. 



The studdnts should ba able to write santsncss of varying eompfaicity. 



Dynamics of Languags 2 "Clear Effects/' pp. 221-239, contaifis many useful exercises In 

sentence expansions. 

Stnlsnge Oomblnlng # In this N.CT,E. Research Report Frank O'Hare gives the results of 

an experiment which measured the effects of sentence-coftibining 
exerciies in improving students* writing, The positive results ob- 
tained in this $tudy have been replicated in other similar studies at 
- a variety of grade levels, In the Appjendix, O'Hare gave samples ol 

the-exercises and essay topics used, 



• Senrence-combining can be oarticulariy useful if the sfudents 
are encouraged 'o produce th^ir own worksheets repeating tha 
transformations siud^ed in the text. Students should also be en- 
couraged to review their own writing drafts for examples of sen- 
tences which can be expanded and transformed. 



The students should be able ta organize ideas Into tffeetive parigraphs, 
eoRsidertng sych faators as narrowing the subjoo! and selecting ap^ 
propriate detaiis. 

0 Studenis should also examine pnragrar^hs chosen at rtindom frorri Man in the Ej^^ository 

essays. lanQuage texts, and o;h&^ rtarr^ples of discursive prose Mod© 2 

discover rr Mhods of paragraph deveiopmenf, 



• With careful choice it is possible to take a specimen paragraDn. 
mix up the sentences, and give thGm to a group of students to 
arrangtj in a logical order. Where several arrangements are 
possible, the alternative forms of the paragraph should be com- 
pared wah the origmai. ^ 



• Help the students tn unde^'Stand a model of paragrar ^ ce^.'^^lop' 
ment, by giving them a structural outline on which to Duild their 
paragraphs. 

Stage 1 Provide a topic sentence and a list of supporting details 
in order. 

.Stage 2 Provide a topic sentence and some details. 

Stage 3 Provide a topic sentence and discuss what informaticn 
m ght be included. 

Stage 4 Provide only the topic. 

Students should be ahls to write mulii-paragraph aompositidiis ^fth 
toonomy and^ preoision. 



• "Narration" c ;i excellent series of activities and exercises Languago Is! 

designed to \ ^ student to organize the longer narrative. 

ii ^^Exposition/' pp. 115-152, provides students with opporttjnity to Languag© Is! 

write reports, manifestos, diaries, essays. chronicieR. fetters, 
propaganda, advice c?olumns. recipes, critiqueb / reviews, 
editorials, and advertisements, requiring carefu' planning and 
organization. 



Students should revise their writing to eilmlnate errors in usage, ipelllngi 
punatuation, and syntax^ and to Improve olsflty and style. 
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m A genera! strategy to improve students' revision is to make u clear 
at the beginning of the year that most written work submitted to 
the teacher for evaiuation become '■public.. ' Use samples of the 
students' writing for correction, to inustrate editing Lechniques for 
praise and criticism (without pubHciSlng the name of the author). 
Put on display samples from all the students, not merely the best 
results. Students in pai-s and smal! groups should be encouraged 
to read each others v%ork, 

m At least once a month the classroom should beGOme Writer s 
Workshop, when students have the opportunity to rev.aw their 
writing folders and select drafts for editing and presen ^tlon^ 

Y©s, They Can! m In "A Writing Program for the Adolescent Slow Learner;' pp 33-49, 

Kenneth Weber describes how his technlquas and orgar.ization 
work In the classroom, espeoially the role of the teacher in helping 
the students to overcome their writing problems, Unlike USSW 
sessions, the Writer^s Workshop 'is a time when students are nn- 
couraged to get help from the teacher or from other students. \r a 
co-operative enterprise aimed to improve and share the studentts' 
efforts. 

. ' # When students have accumulated a sufficient quantiiy of draft 

material, the classroom can be organized as a "Press Raom" for 
the practise of editing skills. Students are grouped into com- 
mittees to concentrate on one aspect of revision for the papers 
they are editing. In this way each student^s paper will be read 
several times for spelling, punctuation, voca^lary, grammar and 
usage, logic and style, etc. as the papers are clreulated from group 
to group. In the course of the year students should be able to 
rotate through many of the Editing functions. 

Dynamics ©f Languag© 2 • Students should be aware of the Handbook section, pp. 367-390, 

for reference material on mechanics, usage, and writing resources. 

Voices 2 m For editing and proofreading, students should.be encouraged Tb 

use the "Guidebook to Modern Expression" pp, 425-456,' which has 
an alphabetical listing of many of the problem areas of formal stan- 
dard usage. 



Sluderits should proaf^raad their final draft and write neatly and leglbiy. 



# For many students handwriting is no problem. Others will need 
help in overcoming problems of ambiguity, illegibility, and neat- 
ness. Samples of the students' best handwriting should be gollec= 
ted at the beginning of the ytar for the teacher^s reference 



• Students should be encouraged to copy poems, aphorisms, mottos. 
bumper stickers, quotations^ and slogans to decorate their writing 
folders and notebooks, experimenting with various styles of writing 
and printing, 



• All work subrnitted for evaluation should achieve agretd standards 




of neatness and^ligibility. Emphasize the need for. care and ac- 
curacy in preparing written work for public presentation^ 



m Let each student choose a favorite piece of writing for publication 
in a class book. Editing Committees can hfrip with the selection of 
items to be included, but teacher should ensure that evory 
student contributes. The studen^ is responsible for the final 
preparation of the composition on standard, unlined paper to be 
bound into a class anthology of writing. 



• Some students will need help in letter formation, ^ the size and 
spacing of words. Afrer dii?gnosis of the speaific problems, give in- 
dividual practice sheets or workDooKs, 



The students should have a functional knowledge of a system ot English 
grammar for the improvement of clanty and preelslon. 



• A great dea^l of empirical research has shovwi a negative correfa- Research In 

tion between the study of traditional grammars and the im^ WrHMn ComposlHoa 

provemen^ of writing. The positive results obtained' from the s 
of modern transformationaUgeneratlve grammars have been mat- 
ched by teaching Stmiiar processes of sentence-combining without 
any formal grammar instruction. Know^edoe of grammar at this 
grade level should be sufficient ?o provide. a vvorking vocabulary 
for the discussion of syntax and usage jn the students wrftings, 

• "Correct English'V pp. 152^181. contains a useful discussion and Language Is! 
.many activities tr ^illustrate the differences between standard ana 

non-standard English, and the variousMevels of formality^ 

• The grammatical terminoiogy introduced in Grades can be rein-' 
forced by making use of the names of IM form classes (nouns, 
verbs, adjectives, and adverbs) in the word collecting exercises ' 
used to generate writing ideas. The names for the structure 
classes of words (confunctions! prepositions, pronouns, and deter- 
mir.ers) will be necessary m the discussion of syntactical probiems 
in editing and senience-combining. 

• For students who have difficulty in understanding subject-verb Dynamics of Language 2 

ayreem"*u ana tjiandaru vefu forms, the segtion Yeas and Nays, 
pp. 160- 85. contains useful examples and exercises. 
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GOAL 6 

PROVIDE STUDENTS WITH OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
WRITING VARIOUS TYPES OF PROSE 



The form of a piece of writing is frequently defined by the purpos© 
'intended for it. The emphasis in the following exerGises and 
simulations is on writing for^ a specifiQ purpose. In orBer to un- 
derstand the formal requirements for each piece of writing^ the 
students must be aware of the audience (whether real or simulated) 
iii-^vhom the writing iS directed, and what the writei; hopes to achieve. 
With a specific aim in rnind. the students shculd be encburaged first 
to draft their ideas, then edit and polish their writing unt:! it meets the 
standards demanded by the situatlon^ 



The students should be able te write paragraphs for various pyrposes, in- 
cluding givmg dlrectisns. - 

^ * . ■* ' . 

ACTJVITIES FOR CLASS/ SMaLL GROUPS, AND TEXTS 
. INDIVIDUALS 



m Read and disoiss "Perception — <JM^Senses at Work^' (pp= 7-39). 
Students may fry the ''describers^an^ drawers" exercise^ (p 29). 
Then ask' each studemt to write out'clear directions that would 
enable another person to repfOdU9e one of the geometric figures 
(pp 12/ 22/27)^with a ruler and pencil Asstfn a number to each 
paper, keeping them anonympus; then distribLiting tta oapers so 
that the students can try to follow the written directions. 

Let the students describe, in words, the optica! illusions^fpp. 7. 10. 
= 14. 30. 34). ' ^ - ^ . " 



Language of Man 2 



m Read "Firs^^ (pp. 31^42). then examine the^ map [p. 34). Let the 
' students assume the map is oriented to the norih. then write the in- 
5;'fMGiions to guide a lumberjack frorn the camp to the craft centre. 



Aetion English 3 



Use atiases and wall maps to trace the route taHen by Wetheraii, in 
immigrating to Canada and-travelMng to Come Lucky. B.C. Let the 
studen^ts wrUe directions either for another Immigrant to retrace ^ 
Wetherall s route, or to take a different combination of tran^ 
sportation routes 



Campbtirs Kingdom 



# Aflb-r I ^i-f (jading Chapiefb 1 lo 3 uartiluliy. ihe siuderas shguiu ploi 
Ralph s route on a map of BC=. then write a paragraph of clear 
directions to gurde a traveller from Vancouver to Atnarko 



Crusoe of Lon&some Lake 



Let the students assume that the map (p. 10) is oriented to the 
north, then write a paragraph ot ; lear Olfactions to guide the 
canbes of the Taitikat people to the Saman's da/ice at the Hotsath 
villaie. 



Th« Whale People 



ERIC, 



The students shcyld bt able to writa paragraphs for various purposes, in- 
cJudlng deseflbing and narrating. , 

Dynamics of La guage 2 ^ 0 Chapter 13. '1t s An Yoyra" (pp. 329^365), proviaes a usefiJ tmn fcr^ 
: ine divelopment of narrative and descriptive wriiing The "Ap- 

plications" (pp. 338. 342, 356) suggest many good writing *^*er- 
cists., 



Actmr English 3 



# Read and discuss the explanations anc il'ustrations of 'he .vro^ :^ 
mdividual voict (pp 24-30k and have the students write the ex0r = 
Cise (p 28 jsmq the Checklist (D 30) Jo iudce the f^f''V- 'ivonos^ r:^ 
their writing 



Languaga of Man 2 



& Af'^r ^tudvinq fh^ ph.;:oq^aph fp 93) !h^^ 5-,Hyr^?^ sh-;;;'-] -^..:f!^^:- n 
^vord cachG of adjectives and phrases to descntK^ :h^^ wcmnn s 
face' and provide insight her feelmc^s Use th^'i^ j ideas 10 for^ 
rrtulate an alternative advertising copy for United V. \, nd 
OiScu.35 in whai otncr CLirrip^iiqnb ims copy wuiiSa ijr-^ ^^tUH.hvO 



The Bears and 



Sounder 



e Among many gcod dGScnptive p assages, the evo^: ::'on ^f sprwiu , 
(p 123) provides a good example of illustrative d(^:ail m doscnbmq 
a season. Let the students qeneraie ih^^ir own ns! of evu;;at!vo 
de^aifs to desc^'be n oanicniar -^easnn ^- 



♦ Let th^ students make axompanson between the fnr=n' 
thiS novel With LesMe s caTDip in The Bears and i 



m 



The Whale People 



t Let the students dDScnbe now Athn becan^^ a siirco^^sful whalmg 
chief. For^an outline- discuss the time n^r lod. prepar^Miarr 
materials, etc. 



Journeys 



t After reading, "^^he k Dangerous Garne^^ (pp 65-82). let the 
■ ' stLideri'is compose a ' Wanted ' poster for General Zaroff. 
describii^g both "the pers'on and his cnmes Then !e* the students 
. corTipose the instructions to be given to a secret agent whose 
assignment ftf he or she sho;ild accept it), would be to apprehend 
Znroff. ^ . ■ 



The students should be able to writia paragraphs for various purposes, m- 
eluding supporting an opinion. 



Action English 3 



Read ^ Escape. Escape^-'' (pp^ 145-153) and discuss the advanlages 
aiid Ui^advantayes of idu at li^y Siut^ias Picict^. uui ihu siuutjrub 
choose a viewpoint and marsha!! the arguments to niipport their 
oDinion. 



Dynamics of Language 2 



After reading "Concrete and Absimcr^ fpp 5-16). let. the students 
reformulate the statements of opinion m Application 2 (pp 16-17) 
After making the statement more concrete, th^ students can set 
out the arguments to support that view 



f-: n 



Leshe is faced with the dilemma (hat "No wild animal is better off * The Bears and I 

in a cage unless he s born in one " First, let the students discuss 

the ;iiguments. for and against kGeping wiid animals in zoos. 

menagerjes. circuses and game farms. Then, let each studpnt for-' 

mulate an opinion on the subject and cofject arguments to support 

the opinion beions writing a paragraph. 

Similar group discussions and collection of .arguments can Campbeirs Kingdom 

precede the writing of a personal response to Wetherali s corn- 
mando-like operation to get the trucks into the Kingdom, or in 
judgment of Trevedian's flooding of his oil strike. 



*The students should be able to wnte various kinds of cofnposllion, in» 
eluding newspaper stories and arUcles. 



• •Rf'view thf? invorifKl pyramid style of newspaper writing. The first 
sonienc^^ mus! Criich tho reader s attention by answering^ the key 
rjwes!K)ns ihf^ h W s Who"^ Whnt"^ Why'^ Where'? and \AJhpn"> 
Giv^ * I h<jfn 'tiis jingle 

' f K "p'SK honns? serving men 

Tht;/ lattqh: m<i all I knew 
. Tht?re n'lmes are What and Why and When 

■ urt Hr)w anri Whgre and Who 



(Rudyard Kipiing) 



0 Sumrnarres of the events of most of the short stories of action 
can be written in !his form. Let the students notice that the 
newspaper report gives all the im,^ortant information in th0 
beginning, while the short story often witholds important 
details to achi' ve suspense in a surprise ending. Newspaper 
reports, on the other hand, must be capable of aving pieces cut 
-from the end by an editor who is short of space. 



Journeys 

Men In the Flotlonal 
Mode 2 

Imagine 



# The major events of this novel may be easily retold in newspaper 
reo^.rts of the discovery of the murder, the arrest of Tibbs on * 
/^i.j.p cion. Sam's arrest, and the final solution to the crime. 



In The Heat of the Night 



Ttie students should be able in write various kinds of eomposltion, in- 
eluding dtreetions for building or repairing various devices. 

Having to depend on their own resources Leslie ana Larch make The Bears and I 

many useful gadgets for the cabin. Uet the class make a liSt of all 

the rustic artifacts that might be constructed for making life in the 

wilds easiej ^Either individualiy. or in groups, the students should 

then write detailed direction? and draw plans for making each^ of 

these devices The results can be collected Into a class 'Foj^fire" 

type of tJtKi^Oet 



CruioiL of Loneiome UikB m Ralph'Edwards and his faViily build and repair almost everything: 

the cabin, trolley, rafts. irri^l|on systems, bridge, truck gardcin, or- 
' chards, root cellar, mink farm, sawmill, landing-strip, etc. In 
emulation of Edwards, the students c?n either write a *'how' to 
n?ake it" paragraph, or a cooking recipe, like Ethel's formula for 
candying apples, p. 57. ^ " 



Soma Hiyitacks Don*! 
Evdn Have Any Needle 



*Tixer of Midnight ' (p. 54), "Univac to Univac" (p= 89)1 "Directions^ 
to the Armorer" (p 99). may be used to introduce the topic of fixing 
machinery. Prepare a wide range of fix-it problems — bikes, 
motors, radios, record-nlayers, sewing machines, electrical fuses, 
kettles, zip fasteners, bucklas, etc , and let the students write tha 
directions for repair and assembly of the gadgets. The results can 
be collect into a class ''Fix-li" book. 



The students should be able to wriie various kinds of composition, in- 
olydlng crltloal analysis. 



poals 9 to 13 are concerned with the' students' respon:e 
riterature. The ^^arious approaches and topics suggested in ihf.^i.f^ 
sections provide many opportunities for criticril analysis Gencn>-:':\/ 
the initial response involves the collection of ideas, and is best a 
co'mplished through group discussion or leachGr led ctass 
questioning. More structured responses can take the furm a' 
reports, panel discussions, and class debates -While some of these 
activities will require note-taking and written prepdratiOn the for-, 
mal piece of critical writing isbettn^ developed from the o'ai warj<. 



The students' response to the reading of literaiure din lend to a 
variety of approaches to critical analysis of the literary work. 
Studies of the structure, plot, themes, characters, settings. 
1 storical background, genre, style of languige, point of view, 
values. Imagery, symbols, myths, and relevant information ^^bout 
the authors life provide a wide range of possible essay tiiles 
relating to a particular work. If a group of students, or the whole 
class. Is r'^aking an in-depth study of a literary work, aim to 
produce a collection of diverse articles {instead of having every 
student write on one or two topicbi. The results can be coMected 
and bound into a class. book, entitled, for example: 'A Casebook 
on The Pearl" or "All You Ever Wanted to Know About The Sword 
In the Stone/' , 



Language of Man 2 



".Understanding the Ads and the Commercials ' {pp. 79-109) 15 con- 
cerned with the critical response to the language and images of 
advertising. The whole-page magazine ads {pp 90-93) provide 
good material for critical analysis in oral or written forms. In eac^ 
case let the students ^entify Ihe source of the ad , the audience 
intended, and the mesSc ges. explicit and implicit, conveyed by the 
text and image, oefore evaluating the ads' effectiveness Similar 
exercises in analysis can be done with a wide range of ads collec- 
ted from various magazines or newspapers= 



Dynamles of Language 2 



• "In Your Mind s Eye ' {pp 301-327) deals with Mterahand figurative 
cQmparisons. allusions, analogies, hyperbole and personification 



used in presenting arguments, literature and the media, Some of 
the **Applicatlons: (p. 315) can lead to the writing of a paragraph of 
critical analysis of the examples given. 
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The Students should be able ia writ© effMllvely for the pufposa of con- 
ducting parsonal buslnass, meluding latter^ of application for jobs and 
credit. 



I The form of the business letter and an example of a letter of ap- Dynamics of Language 2 
plication are. given in ^'Writing Resources" (pp. 384-390j. The ^ 
students may copy this form In writing real or simulated letters in 
response to ]oti ads. from the local paper. 

Read rn© case-history of the Indian who was refused entry into a Aetlon inglish 3 

school '/>M^ursmg. After d^scussmg the necessary 

the stu^mm write a letter of application to th© school. All |y tiers of 

application, sfter uiiLlal drafting, should be pf€.>ented In standard 

fo^ui, prefHfobu typewritten. Ofterf It is poss^Jle for a batch of ^ 

student business letters to be typed by the students of a typing 

cJass W may be nsce ssary to dIscuBs with the commerce teacher, 

anv v^ariations in the typjng format. 



^■^Mnulated business jotters may be written in response to the fic^ 
J.^ ial situations of some of the short stories and novels: e.g. 

Gillespie had bc^^n the Police Chlt^f for nine weeks before the mur- In The Haal of The Night 
der occurred. Let the students write his letter of application tolhe 

Mayor of the city. . 



After re^reading pp, 92^93. let the students write Stanley's letter of Crusoe of Lonasoma Lake 

application to an Ocean Falls electrician, applying to become an 

apprentice 



After reading The Open Window" (pp. R9-102) discuss what sort of Man In tho 

job Vera would be suited for. considering her playful, creative Fictional Mode. 2 

imagination. Let students write her letter of application. 

After reading "The Red^Headed League" (pp. 104^127) write ' 
Wilson's letter of application in response to the job ad. p. 108. 

After reading The Nine Billion Hnrim of God" (pp. 123^135). write 
the Lama s letter to-Dr, Wagner, asking his company to supply and 
program t^e Automatic Sequonce Computer 

After reading about Slappy Hooper (p. 319). let the students Dynamics of Langyage 2 
imagine that i ey are entering a business partnership with Slappy. 
and write a letter to a majc* banking firm asking them to finance 
another big plan of S,*appy'3. mentioning his past ac- 
complishments, 

\ ' ■ ■ • . 

O 



ERIC 
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^ ADDmONAL RiSOURCgS 

,Judy, Stephen N,, Exphrntiofi? in the Tmchini^ of Sccimdnry Eugli^h. New 
York: Dodd. Mead, 1974. "Some Negleoted Forms of Composition (or. 
Must They Always Write Essays?" (pp. 91-92) lists more than sixty dif- 
ferent forms of writing which students can attempt. ^ 



Journals and diafits 

Profiles and portraits 

(friends, enemies.^ adults, public 'figures) 

Autobiography 

' Dramatic monologues (written, improvised or 
recorded) 

Stream of c^MiOusness 

Satire 

Radio play 

Newspaper stories (let them chase fire ^ 
engines) 

Interviews 

Cartoons 

Broadsides 

Pamphlets 

Fiction (short story or novel) 

Plays, plays, plays (short scenes, ona-acts, im- 
prov sed. fulUdress productions) 

Commercials 

Riddles 

Posters ' * ' 

Underground newspaper 
Telegrams 
Graffiti 
Metaphors 
..Monographs 
Propaganda 
Pilms 

Dbservation papers 

Sketahas (notebook jottings, gleanings) 

Reminisce'^cti and memoirs (high or low 
camp, sirious or fun) 

Conf©^^ ons (real or fictional) 



7.9 



Slide tape* 
Editorial 
Photo essay 

Children s stories and verse 

Poetry, poetry, poetry (free forms and struc- 
tured forms, concrete poetry, light verse 
limericks, protest versa, song lyrics . ) 

Policy papers 

Research (a record of something seen or iear= 
ned) 

.Light essays (Thurber. White. 
Jimmy Breslin) 

Advertisements „ . . 

Imitations of established writers 
Jokes 
Flyers 

Letters {real or ficuonal) 

Aphotisms 4 

Reviews (books, concerts, football games, 
dates) 

Sound tapes ^ 

Magazines 

Petitions 

Television scripts 




GOAL 7 



HELP STUDENTS DEViLOP WIDE SPEAKfNG, 
LISTENING, READINGp AND WRITING VOCABULARIES 

"Whan our words change, we change. Learning new words is not an 
isolated activity. It Is an on-going part of life, the never-ending 
process of conceptualizing. Vocabulary development means more 
than adding new words to your repertoire of experience. It means 
putting your conrepts in better order, or into additional orders or 
arrangements. To change your vocabulary is to change your life," 

(Dale & O'Rourke) 

The students should Hgva an inltrast In wordi und Idioms and i dosire to 
learn and use new ones. 



ACTIVITIES FOR CLASS. SMALL GROUPS AMD 
INDIVIDUALS 

Have students bring a ScrabLi-- -^Hmo'for each four students m the 
class. .Game is played in teams of two. Basic rules apply except 
that students must use dictionaries and contribute only new words. 
After the new, word is played, the contributor is required to define it 
from memory. Before the contributor defines the new word, op- 
posing team may challenge that the word played is not "new\ The 
challenger proves this by defining, without the dictionary, the word 
played. If the challenger defines the word correctly, the opposing 
player loses a turn. OthenArise. the challenger loses a^turn. 



TiXTS 



Citiien Band Radio can be set up in a classroom. T^urn to truckers^ 
channel. Allow students to listen for .ifteen minutei, making 
notes on what they hear/ Discuss what was said, noting content 
clues, abbrevfaiions, punctuation, grammar and phonology of the 
dialect. 



"Breaker, Break, Brokf 
Citizens B^nd in 
The CJasiroam" 



i Have students accumulate a glossary of CB terms. 

As new words crop up In class discussion or study, write them on a 
1" X 3" card. After twenty or so words have been accumulated, 
divide the class into two teams. Cards are placed in a cannister. 
One team, member draws a word out of the cannister; defines it. 
and uses it correctly in a sentence. If one team cannot define the 
word, the second team can take thaf word or choose another. 
Points are given for the correct >wers. . 

Each day ^ elect a word for s^udy. In five minutes depnonstrate 
correu? contesci and meaning. Students should record words in 
vocabulary lists and be tested periodically, 

A»Z Gar»i Have the class compete to construct a sentence iising 
me twrnty^im letiars of the alphabet. Each word must begin with a 
aifferert letter For example^ A bumbling, cantankerous, difficult, 
elephant, falteringiy . . . _ . Difficulty can be ralied by.reptating 
using 'new wpc-ds instead of known ones. 



EKLC 



Write the same dcscnption on the board as was given the three ar= 
tists on pagt? 42- Compaff *he results and discuss u^^e interpretive 
aspec:! ^ 7/nr.ds. Have the class design their ^wn /descriptions. 

Voices 1 ' rl and discuss "Canajan. Eh? (pp 109-112), Compare Orkin's 

satire wrth Avis s view of Canadian English in the Introduction (pp. 

VIHK 



S 

The itudanls should have acquired a broad vocabulary that will be useful In 
aeademic« vocational and social contents. 



Languag^^f Man 2 



Gage Canadian Dictionary 

# 

e Encourage ?!jdents to keep a vocabulary list for each subieci 

area 



m Every test should mciude vocabulary 



o When new words are encountered, have students " See u. Say il 
Write It ^ 



m Assign a student per day to be rosponsible *or teaching the class a 
new word 



Voices 1 # Have students skim reading material for difficult vocabulaTy, and 

foresiudy unknown words The !r visible Aborigine^ (pp. 202-210) 
demonstrates the rieed of learnir ^ new words before reading 



The itudents should recogniit and be able to use appropriately the various 
(evefs of diction, including formal, informal and slang, 

# ~ ' ' • 

/• Role play a variety of conversational situations where a variety of 
diction levels are requir^^d e g You are babysitting, but one of the 
parents is not yet ready. You are conversing' with the parent who is ^ 
waiting. 

You are being interviewed for a summer job 

Action English 3 • Reai and discuss the-court sceno (pp. 130O34). having students 

subswtute a higher level of diction Reverse ? jies. having judge 
using slang - 



• E)?amme the newspapep for varyinglevels of languagr. especially 
the «}ditonai and letter-tO'the-edifor sections 



• Numerous exercises on all three levels of usage are found Jn - Lamgyag© Is! 
"Correc? English" (pp, 155^181) 

• Compare John and Lorraine s language in 'Chapters 1 and 2 Pigman 
respectively, Choosa several ^ssages and have students sub- 
stitute a variety of levels of diction. Read passages aloud when 

complete^- 

• Have students write skits where the normal stereotype diction level 
does riot *fit' the characters. 



Th© studanls should understand the affect of context on the meaning of 
words. 

s 

• "Context Coatest'' Have student teams make up five correct sen= 
tences for a new wor^ The opposing team listens to the first sen- 
tence and attempts to discern the words* meaning. If the meaning 

= Is not guessed correctly on the first attempt, the opposmg team 
reads the second conre^t sentence Fewer points are giv^^n as 
more context sentences are needed. 

e.g. Team 1 chooses a word, and composes five context sen- 
tences. 

pugilistia 

1. Puqihsm is a sport that involves two combatants. 

2 Before the l^ng Fu craze, puerilism was the most nommon form 
of settling differences. 

3. Sometimes in a hockey game, the spectator sees exacpples of 
pugilism. 

4. Gloves protect thf pugilistib' hands from damage. 

5. Muhammed Ail is paid very highly tor his pugilistic talents. 

Team One presents the word to be figured out and^writes the first 
context sentence on the board. Team Two answe(% with a guess 
baspd on the first context "entence. If the guess is correct. Team 
Two scores 5 points. If the guess is incorrect, second context sen- 
:enceis read and the word guessed at again. A correct definition 
how scores 4 points, reducing with each context sentence 
necessary to clarify the meaning. When one team guesses correc- 
tly, the roles are reversed , ' 

» CSSO is. a strategy designed to assist studenis to recognize Roading Skills lor 

new words: . Young Adults 

Context: Instruct stydents to look for context clues and nafiow the 
range of possible meanings. 
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Reading Skills For 
Yomg Adults 



Structure: Have students break words intp syllables. Sound the 
parts of the word out and pronounce them. 

Struetyre: Have students use their knowledge of prefixes, suffixes, 
and root words to piece together the meaning of the word. 

Dict^onaryi If the word still eludes identification- have students 
look up word in glossary or dictionary. Students should record 
y^ord and meaning. Flash cards could be used. Encourage, 
students to review words. 



The yangyage of Man 2 



Read and discuss "GCtting Word Meanings Fronn Conie%¥' (pp. 69^ 
77) 



Plgmin 



i Have students skim to accumulate unknown words. Page numbers 
must be included so students' can practise CSSD strategy. 

Chapter 1 ^ 

porcelain (page 8) 

recessed 

avocation 

incandescent (page 9) 
commemorative 

J* 

sophomore 

opinionated (page 10) 

epic #^ ^ . . 

excrucfetingly (page 11) 

morally violated* 

rgunchiest 

Chapter 2 

subliminally (page 13) 
thrombosis 
"repress 
filet (page 14) 
compassion (page 1u) 
outrageous 
Homo Sapiens 
monstrosity 
compulsive (page 17; 
impressionable 
sclerosis 

paranoia (page 19) ' , 

mortified (page 20) 



• Similar vocabulsry scanning ejcercises c?.n be used for beginning 
any of the prescribed texts. 



EKLC 
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Th© students should analyze th® eiements ©f word siruoture (roots, prtfixes 
and suffijces) as an aid in understanding words. 



• "Mix and Match" (pp; 42^46) , Dynamics of Language 2 

■ =- * ' 

• Common prefixes, suffixes and root words and their meanings 
should be displayed on classroom walls. ' , 



• Have students prmt on large sheets of paper word lists, employing 
common prefixes, suffixes and roots. 



• Have students make up words of the future, by arranging new corn# 
binations of prefixes, suffixes, and root words. 



Th© stud^nti should understand Ihe diffaranca batween danotatlon and 
eonnotation. 



m Read and discuss '^Getting the Right Connotation" (pp. 46-47). Linguage of Man 2 



• Have b.Jdents devise tv/o menus, one from a coffee shop and the 
^ other from a fanty resfaurant. Both nronus list the exact same dish 

but with dWfarent language. 

e.g. Hamburger and Chips 

Charbroiled Salisbury Steak 
in Toasted Bun 
Shoestring Potatoes 

• Read ^The Tone Carries the Meaning ' (p. 45) Languag© of Man 2 

Assign students parts to say the different expressions. Discussion 
should ensue to determine if tht reader has captured, the correct 
emphasis 

Have students conipose their own misplaced connotations, and 

then **^rite some v/ell-chosen descriptlves, . , 



• Have students rewrite radio, television and magazine ad- 
vertisements, using misplaced and w^ll-placed connotations. 



Have students scan the newspaper for examples of connotation. 



Have students rewnte newspaper articles, using connotation to 
give a different tone or slant to th'e report. 



EKLC 
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In The Heal of the Night Hnve the students qiiOte. and ciiscuss- the wards and phrase^ ' ^ed 

by the whites In Wells, when they talk to or about Tibbs. wtlh un- 
^ ' favourable connotations. Have them link these expressions .v^ith 

the treatment accorded to Tibbs as a result of this language 



.The itudents should be aware that figurative expression can enrich ank 
clarify ipoken and written language. 



Language Is! m Have siudents write a paragraph cJuscribmg either piciure on page 

' ^ ^ 80 or 81, Most students will not useBny figufeS of speech. Collect 

paragraphs. Cover seciion (pp. 82-83)= Hand back paragraphs for 
improvement , ^ ^ 



Dynamics of Language 2 • "In Your Mind s Eye ^ (pp 301-327) contains a good discussion of 

ngurative languagG Applications, (pp, 308. 313^315. 320). provide 
usfcfu! eKerclses for the students to practise usfng figurative 
pressions. ■ . 



Some HaystaoNs Don't 
Even Hav*^ Any Needle 



The poem "Corner^ (p. 39) has numerous'figures of speech iiave 
students first identify4he figures of speech, then replace 11 nm with 
non-figurative language Discuss the effect of this 



Succtss in Reading 3 



• Excetlenl expi'^nnnon and exgTcises on the us^j of figurative 
language in prose (pp. 



Succesrl in Readinci 4 



To usud as a follow-up extrcisu for expire ^se m Book 3= TniS' 
section is presented at a more saphisticateri level (pp 260-276) 



The student should make tfnoiint use of basic reference books such as 
diationaries and a thesaurus. 



m Didtionary Mystery: Consiruct clues to a cnmaby having students 
use the dictiohary to find thg solution: e g Dovecote; where the 
criminarhld the murder weapon e g Boat - icliom where the 
money was stored, after the mu'der 

After all the clues are discovered, students should write out the 
details of the crime in paragraph form. Students can make up their 
own. mysterifcs, 

* * 

m Thesaurus Game; Have £lass make up cross\^ord puzzles Each 
spaco in the crossword is a synonym, homonym or anton i of a' 
known word The crossword could t)e the detaris of a cr»me. as 
above. ' ' = 
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2. booty (syn.) 



• T#n-Spe9d naily: Using local street names, have the class make 
up synonyms for sfraets In their rally directions, i.g/ Proceed two 
blocks down "Suitmaker Street". (Ans. Taylor Street)/ 



t Gama: Played described above, except only new words can 
be used. For more of a challenge, have students compile sen-* 
ten'ces with only two or three syllable vords. 



The students should have acquirtd some knowledge of the many histDilcai 

and oontemparary Influanoes on the develop^oiit of English words and ^ 

pressiohs, Inoluding other languagas and oulluras, solence and techndlogyr 

and mytholoii^ and tltarature. ^ , 

*• 

% After reading "The Story of Language" (pp. 1t3-138) the students Languafle of Man ^ 

Can write a story to account for the beginhing of man's* us^ of 
language ^ ^ ' 

• Have students devise a list of ^orlginar vocabulary for earfy ma'' Language Is 
and include meanings. Read 'The Origin of Language' (pp. 23-27) 

• Read and drscuss "Man the Wordmaker " (pp. 23^51). The 'Ap^ Dynamies of Language ! 
plfcations (pp. 26-27) provide several exercises in the uSe of ^. 
etymological dictionaries to trace the origins of words, - ' , 

• "How Does a Chef Create? ' (pp. 36-38) provides examples of how % 

words are coined. The Application (p. 38) s iggt^sts that ' , 

- students should collect examples of coined words from the ad- ^ ~ 
vortising of trade names. ^ . ' ^ , 



• "The Personal Touch'' {pp. 40^42) 'provides many examples of 
words coined from Jhe names of real people, literary and 
mythological charac'ters, and the names of places. The Application 
(p. 42) suggests exercises^in the use of the dictionary to trace 
word origins, 

, , 1 

• Let students play the "Eden Game " Give each group a set of cards 
with pictures or symbols to represent flora, fauna and C£>ncepts in 
their new world. Students have tc invent names for the riiings and 
concepts, and compile a dictionary 



m Have ;he ?tuderita create a word map, Trace origin ol a wyrd or ox^ 
pression and place the word on its gountry of origin 



Language of Man 2 m After reading (pp. 79-96)Jhave students exarnine present day ad- 

vertising that uses ^scientific* words as a part of their product, 
description Have students create their own scientific compounds 
to include in ads. of their own. 

e.g. New Nosedry contains nnetaphosphic ions for times, con- 
trolled/ relief. 



• Students could cp^te i new 2001 vocabulary/ using known words 
in combination, to" devise futuristic words. 



e.g. Stellardwell — interlocking, star-shaped, housing complex. 



ADDfTIONAL RESOURCiS 

^ Daniels, "Breaker, Brepk, Broke: Citizens Band in the Classroom/^ 
llnsh^h lourfuii 65. (Becember 1976) , pp. 52-57, 

Garrlsson and Webb, Whaf'^ In A Wtmf. New York" Abingdon 1965 ^ 
, Niles, /M][/nix' Akilh For Youn^^ Aiiiith New Yorki'Scoti Foresman, 1971 
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GOALS 

. IRCOURAGE A CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF 
MASS MEDIA 

The study of the media of mass communication, Iike*the study of 
litarature. provides many opportunities fir the development of the 
students' crifical and language skills. In the ;iiodern world the 
students need to understand how \?erbai. visuaiaild audio signals are 
manipulated to inform, to entertain and, above all. to persuade the 
mass audience. In practicing reading sMIls, students learn to cope 
with the output of the lintotype machine, but to accomplish this goal 
the students must deal with the transitorvt messages of eleclronic and 
^t)^fl" technology to achieve ''media literacy". 



The studants should understand the functions and influanees of various 
mtss media. 



ACTiVITIES FOR CLASS, SMALL GROUPS AND TEXT^ 
INDIVIDUALS 

I Make a class survey of the total output of m^ss communjcations , \ 

medja in the community. Begin by collecting the various forms of 
mass media TV, radio, newspapers, ma^gazines, ind films, but^ \ 
Inciifde the l^ss obvious manifestations billboards, bumper 
stickers, paperback racks. Tee-shirts, flyers, nev^slett^rs. P.A. j 
Systems, Muzak outlets, posters, postage^meter ^rsessages, let- ' 
terheads, records, tapes, comics; ads in and on buses, shop signs. - ^ 
caiendars, delivery trucks, grocery coupons, junk mail materials, 
and all sorts of merchandise packaging. A classroom di^lay of 
the print materials can lead to discussions of the quantity 
pose of the messages which bombard the public. 

Use the media collection to analyse the source of the messages. 
Let ^he stud'ants find out thf- addresses of localjy produced media. 
TV and radio stations in the^ommunity. printing shops, advertising 
agenples, mtdia centres, newspaper offices, recording and film 

studios, packaging indust/ies. etc, ^ / ' 



# E)(plain that mass mediunri is a means through which one person or 
organization can communicate with large numbers of people. Con- 
duct a rnedia survfey of the students; k ^ 



I Media Sufvay , ^ 

1. How many hours each month (approximately on the average) dor 
you spend in: 

a) reading 'newspapers 

b) rgadiny^ magazines ' ' ^ 
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c) reading booKs _ . 

ci matching "i^ies/iB'On ... 

ei nsteriing to radic 

f) watching nifns 

" VVhy !S 't impo^lan: :d v'jcy ihe mass rradia'^ 

= When you ^ant :n j^mal^on on somethirg that has. happened 
w here do you iook ^ 

4 Which medium has t^-i cr^a:est n^fLenra on societv? 



Let the studens keep a daily :> ^o^dinj amoun: and type 
mass cornrriLni caiions wh!:::( ex j-^ri ^fj^ ^ norma! day 



The stiidenli should underslartd the functions anc influsncei of radja 



# Ciet a copy of a day's yrogrs fnrni ng frorn ^^vef^i raaio stations. Ask 
the STi'dBn*s to' 

*1 List all the public servjces that radio perfcrhns. 

2 LiSt the different types of pfograms on radio 

3 For each type of prograrri, indicate whethsr the purpose o* the 
program ;S' a public service, or entorta:nrT.ent/ 

prOgrarn 

5 Is there a=.) group that would depend on the accuracy of car-. 
iiwn rnrtin information broadcasts'^ 

6. WhLch prograrns locally produCGd^ 

7 0^ vvhat importnnce to the corrn^.inrv are the iccally ^^oduced 
;;rog Tarns'^' 

8. .Which onas are nationAiiy synd;cat'jd^ 



# Use a cassetti tape recorder lo rriake, up a typical day's radio 
prograrTi. Copy the style and fofmat of existing radio slations The 
niass :::QUld work n groups: each group providing .^ne portion of 
the broadcast, an J one commsrciaL Each grou^.. an' record on 
separate caRsetteb and the results, combmad ontc ane tape. If the 
studerits' radio station is R^mec^ to ^erve the n'^hool nev/3wor= 
thiness can be given lo everyday occurrences (e.g. "Today m the 
news, students in Miss Bellas ELnglish class , . The tape can be 
Circulated to otliar classes or played on the schoors P. A. system, 

• Make a Hteratura radio program, using characters, and settings 
• from your reading as the subjects your programming 
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# Sugg 

= 1 Present the picts at severo; shcn %*ones as ntws -'errs 

2 P^iace cont-Oversia! characters frcm stones nove!? i\- Iniagina! 
t/uck ;;n an open-^hne show 

3 Ch:irRr 'Prs frorn your ry^jmg can t€l=?pncme ''Sa^ 'h Journeys 
renis tn*-^ no ;onqer vaius 

Ch.^racte^s could -noorsa products for idv-rt^smq^ Man in th§ Ficfional Mode 2 

on talk snows 

• Students snouia ^-ork m a group o? hve (Droduce- nno :nce^ AcHon Enqrish 3 

no Mr^ke :apes of oth^- one^mingte radio ads. 

% Some fGsearch topics :jr radio: 

1 How does a station get a Jicenca'^ 

2 Where do the calj letters for each s^arion viginate^ 

3 What do the call numbers ref ^ to? 

4. What restrtctions are th: e on iha power output of broadcss: 

Wnat power does the Car ydian Radio and ^^i^vison Corn- 
mission (CRTC) have cer stations broaden 

6 vVnat js th^i difference between AM and P isting^^ 



The stiJdants shouLd undarstartd the funcfions and influence of TV, and 
should learn to discriminate In their choiuo of programs. 



. m AvK students to redd car^-ui^y t^^n week c tRlevrsion gu.de and list 
fhose programs that th^^, c .nsider to c n'n n: 

2 infor^Ttalion thii. might be intures^ ng or fmportant to you 

3: mformation that rrdght b© considered interestinn import-^n^ 
a y^rH-rrdi cBuuience 

4. IhDSe proqrarris that are ioc^My prodiiCed 

5. those prograrfrt that are comnnunny television 

« Discuss the fon^wing questions: 

t Is talevislon^a^ oniective ouaurvor u! a^onts; or ;oes television 
QBum nevjf'aB sNdW as cover it? (e.g Would aircraft hUjaaking 
and other 'fads' become so prevalent .vit-iout television 
coverage?) 
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2: Shouid !her# oe c^nsvfshiD ot the ne^vs for any reason^ 

5 Discuss vVny should a government whiCh is domg what m 
j^euovas !-j De ' gh' allow irself to ^-a cniicired'^ 

4. What ccntfois dw *he CRTC pLicf on public \sln^\hu:'\ s itions'^ 

5. ^ What .nfluence has teievfs ::n had on the deveiopment of 

orc'-^B DP a! soo^*/"^'' 

6 Pec,. ^ ars better nformac tr^ay abaui probiems e ?ewhere = 



Action ^^nllsh 3 # Study the script of the dialogue, pp 13-20. and .mscuss fiow lis? 

scene coiJ^:^ be used m TV prograrnming : bq-. for an^'a:: (for what 

; as public affairs (whsi issues are invotvec'^) Show no^% :^^e filmmg 

or video-reccrdmg 01 the scene win differ accord ig to how is 
used. 



Th ^tgdenti should understand fhs functions ind inflv-ancei of tha 
newspaper. 



Lsarnmg From N»iwspapers # l^' the sf'=rj=3nts wHt^ ^o*' spec^e^' cop'^s rewspape's ^cr a 

"dur.eiro^ 3.C., Canadian or foreign daily newspar-'fs. Sei from 
the 'ist of addrassob, pp. 148-152. Examine each newspaper ic 
anah^se the conten as to news itenns, "commenttfy, advert = s:r.g, 
entertair- nen*. lei-ers. pubhc announcements, et*" Teac^' the 
studentj to rnt^asure i,iGms" by the column-inch, and calculate what 
percentage of each newspaper is devoted fr each of trie 
aategoHeS: Corro?!-;^ the eye appeal (layout, headhnes Dictures 
otc cf each isc/. .jaotT^ ;:h the c-c^lalion fiquros 



EEpfcrailoi^ j In 
ths Teaohino 
■^condmry English 



Stephen Judy recor^^Tiends ; .^3 sinnu-ation jame of Newsprint^\ 
pp 22-?2l Groups ct c^.d2nts Compote :o produce a nevvspaper to 
^seil to other classes. Jo of each issuti are distributed to the 
cooperating class > .;h'Cf the students rank their choices of 'he 
compeifng newspapers Tre r;inK scores can then be trans'at^d 
into i'lrculdtion figures 



L«a3rning ^rom Nawspfipers • 



i he section Using the Daily Newspaper in the Serror Grades 



Thm studsfilf 9 lould understand the functions and mUmnc&n c / film and 
\ video, and l#a n to disfariminatd In ^heir Qhoinii 

i . . 



Niilona' Film Soard 
Catalogue 



• There are many films which are available, free from the National 
Film Board, and are DjitabI© for the n' idy of fr^n technique. The 
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NFB Ca!aiogu& lists a section on ' Creaf've Arts ', "ne foiiOvVirg 
fMms .-'fB especially :a!uabfe 

CiifOuSiy 

uhm'^mngQ of Change 
T'm Loon's NacklaCQ 

Cosmic Zoom 

H^tf H^lf Th^'es^Quarteri-Full 

1 Kno¥p ar Old Lady Who Swallowed a Fly 

f a* de Deux 
Espc* 0 
Vollaybaji 



# Rea J and -:i^v;^5S . e 5^ . ik. > ■ vV^ it Do : foe^ ' (pp. ^ ^14). nottnn Action English 3 

part ci. If , the wpcabulary w.' ' n rtiak ng^ View the fiirn Mo 

Reason ^ v Sta^ ^NFB or PrMCi. ^nd discuss ho^^ me filnr^rr^a.^t.r ^a© Rsas^^) to Stay 

rru:^es yf^c jr^^d angles s^c^s 'ha reiaiive in-'por^nnce of .n^ 



^ Poerv A- ^ii - Scrip: \ (pp. M6). prgvid6s a . jod introauch^. in TLs Leaf Not ImQ ^ M 

UP - vi -al imagery to interpret ^ne ve^ai rnessago the^ 
po*3rrj, ..iih fjilov- jp activities, {pn 17-181 'he s'udeni^ 

# Colle':! a^' assort-ient of nevv:^:i3peF arci magr;cine pictii'^s 
*he students find r>)^amp '>s of various shots ana ^ngfes. and the .^f^ 
fecis cheated b/ the m^e^act'on 'between camera :^ subiec; 
Dtjcuss the ff^Mc-ving staiemen*s 



1 f do^. .f capiure real/ty. it cre^^^^s its own '=>ai'ty. 

3. Film r fuinges the speed of life. 

4. Film assigns m importance to objects and persans 

5. Film can chs^^ge the order ot events 

6. Film can alter shape and colour 

7. Film w'an create meaning. 

• From the picture cplfer^tiari, -*! nrnup^ students choose a pair of 
. pictures to create hurnoLir by jUKtapoL-ition as in the axamDie- 
(pp. 13G.5n= 



.anguag is: 
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Novembaf g viq^v me fitm Novfmber (NF3) and l€t fflt sfudents list the 

dominar; colours and images. Discuss the effects crfated by the 
juxtaposuion of !hf chosen shots 



The sludents should undsrstand .he function and mflusnGt of magaa^ ^ ^s, 
and learn tc discrlminjle In their chcica of reading. 



^'casify according to content field, audience .^ppe^^i. ^:y!?. ad- 
using, CG^L circui^tion. er 

. jDhc i^brary. i ...rug store, at a news -tand^ m a docror's or den- 
ut/s w.=,ting room, in the .students^ homes. Dishrqi. sh between 
maqazines bought by subscnption *hcsc dejivere j 'fee, and those 
DO. rht for ^ish. Compife a 'top ten' list of rnagazmes ftr the com- 
'^unhy^ a--., for tht? students in the class 



e Let the students make Dosters or 3^ s;* :ond. raped rad*o 3ds to id- 
vertiae a part*cjlar mrrgazlne 



Tho studentB shoufd understand th^ functldns and Influences xji *ariQus 
mass mcLdia i:» ^c^J^ig cammercla! products, and identify !he usa of false 
logic. 

^ha Language u1 Man 2^ # Read ^nd discus the nxamplos ir^ Understariding the Ads a 

Cnmr'^rr^^is 7q.i09) Let ^^e Students co^'" :%;te fu^^ner 

cxampies of the sei' ng tacnniqi Hi^^strated in ms secficn. 

L^ngu^=.j h' m Rea^' ^^^'^F'.ias on'^ for I36^l47t hst the prnpaganJa torhn.^uvS 

descriL^. J and try seme c' ^he -icnviiiqs on 'pp. 13B, 140. 144=146) 

# ' M me students define ^nn f-nri examjies of '^^e ' ^ y;ing 
u cjpaQanda devives used adveri - ng 

Bandwagcn - • ... 

■lattery 

Appeals fe^r 
Hum-^ r 

3\ 

V ib. >rj uf a laioQv 

C trerinq generalities 

Tostimon^al 

Plain^oiks 



Half-truth 



^gise statistics ^ 

« Dis.,u-s v/hether a^y *hes^i devices are p?^ohiDited dv the "Cadt 
of '^thics' of the Ac/^ru3ing Stsr ^rds Counci of Canada. 

• Re» 1 bacK i:?sues of Canadian Consuniaf to : . ' . M :^se hi&to^ ^ 
of prosecutons for misleading advertisinc- 



t Stephen J: recrTsmenas the sjmuiation game. " The Campaign'' 5 sploratisns in 

•pp. 222-2^ . as a naars of ieaching understan ^ about ihe us# ^ , oachlng of 

of media. In this game, the students choose a issue which they * Secu dary EngMsh 
see as tmportant in the school, community, or ^d. identify a 
tarop' aL.d'ence, and aoveiop a multimf:\ia camp^^gn. using 

.'-er of possiD!© means of persuasion, mcluC'ng slogans, dul- 
h. . pl3C^-ds, editor als. unsays. ia»ss. . .utions. bump^^-^ snci^ers 
in:enyiev^b. debates, letters, advertisements. TV docunentaries, 
ra^ y "^.vs, strikes, rumours ( ^ms. slide -^'^d taDe shcvs. media 



^ in a Simii-f^ Simulation game '^Ag^^^'- a ;'^ss } Q'oup of 
students cncoses a new product to m. r -^t. anu ':)repares media 
campaign to sell the goods. 

The siudants should be able to compar© and contract ilWBry work# witn 
non-prlni versioniu 

® One picture is worth a thousand words, and film takes "4 < 60, l 
1 44C pictures each minute. But fi'ms do not corrmunicate better 
n^n w^rrds. only differently ^ ':ommunicates thr : jres. 

_jut *n:Tf^maKers must take r^res of sumcfthing. i'hey cannot 

" ?how abstract :deaj, B-cvr- .Symbolically. They canndt show fear, 
Lfuy frich^ened poople. Film car; ot reveal a person^&^thouch'^?. 
uniess h-^ states them 0*^f >e, we mus* guess what the ^ctor 
think inc by -wna' he does. Also, ihe film-make^ cannot aliude to 
some pas' Pv^n' .-^^eiop char^^r or hr^c'^ j = Ju^^d as easily as 
the nove' u can 



m Discuss wi: !s the different react<ons peools often .e 

when they f. see r -iln and then read the book, compared a .h 
the rciv-^rse. ••/jd th'i^ n-- i see tne finri. VVhicn approacn gtves 

tjetter resuits'^ 



Many of the comrnnrciai film versions of the novels are avai jie 

TV A'ter a b .owing of one of these films, s class or a group of 
students can discuss the changes -hat wer?^ made in tr^ -^slnnng 
the book :o a vi" il medium and 'he differer* ^ffect""^ leved 
Similariv rr^ny ,.Lilar rr^u ^>^sua n the put^ :atir' book 
'•ersion r- *ne pL:nlK m j ir^ rovei " ' -■f^h *h*?^ ;flm was 



-?.Aft-' :oadi;ig he u t she (he NrB film Utath of a Ltgend. 
Di^- us:? the relative t 'fectiveness of the Look and the fUm in 
f^t,,^antmg a view the wolf. 



LOit Ho^lw^ 
Campbeirs Kingdoiil 
And Then i^r 
V^ert None 
(Ttn Liiffe Indian^) 
Night To Rem^r^b^r 
In Th© Meal oi Th# Niyht 

Never Cr^ Wolf 



ADDITIONAL RErOURCiS 



Canadian Curtsiimer. Published bi=nionthly by the Consumers" 
Association of Canada, (B.C. office — 163 West Hastings Su>^e\^ Van= 
couver. V6B 1H5) - 

Judy. Stephen, Fxpli^rntiims iu ihc Trachin^ of ScCLmLfary En^:}sli. New 
York: Dodd. Moi'd. 1974 

McLuhan. MarsnalL Ufnier^liVhiiNH: McJtii Thv Fx^rn-^runr^ Mu: New 
York S.jnet. 1364 

National Film Board .. f Canada. Film C i^.ih^^uc. Regional Office: 1155 
West Georgia Stree:. 'ancouver B.C fFilms are ayai'able vvith:^-: 
charge) 

National film Board \h\fiinf: tlw Si-, > 16 n^n^ 

colour filr" 

Partlow, Hugh R., Lcdnuus^ !?/;; ^ : .^'^lU' pi f " Sew f rr'.^ n^n. 

Toronto' Canadran Daily NewsMa;:!:. Publishers Association. 1974 
(Free copies availabifi from iocaf newspaper -publish^^rs ) 

Pr=?vincial Educationa' Media Centre. 4-55 Juneau Street. Bjn- ,^ 
V5C 4C4. Film and Video Tape Catalogues avaMabfe to teach^?rs 

corporaied. Randolph, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 53596 



USEFUL ADDRCSSES 



ActKH for C^ildr.2rVs Television, 46 Austin Street. Newtonvihw. iviass 
C216C 

Advertising Gtanoards Council of Canada. 30? ^ 1240 Bay Street. 
Toronfo. Ontario. M5R 2AZ 

Amer' . Broadcasting Company i:i^O Aveni of inf Americas n 
York. Jig 

Canadian Broat: ;asting Corporation (CBC) P.Q- Bm 600. Tef^mmal 
'A\ Toronto, Ontarlo^ M5W 1E6 

Canadian Radio and Televisiun Commission = IRTC). 16u i - OQ Met 
caife Sreei. Ottawa. Qniano- KIA ONk 

Canadian Television Netw^ CT/} Charles Strec^t E ' . -ir\c. 
Ontario. M4Y 1T5 ^ ^ 

Columbia Broadcasting Sy^f^^m i West 52nd St^*5^i Nrw Vork 
10D19 

Ministry of Consumef and Corporatf/ Affairs. 638 Fort Street, Victoria, 
B.C VaW 1H6 . V 



n ' m.; broadcasting npany. 30 Rockefeller Plaza. New '^nrk.' 
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ENC /URAOE STUDENTS TO READ AND ENJOY 
LiTERATURi PAB^ AND PR2SENT 



At, the Grade 9 level, students .ihould read various types of 
ht'^ature Besides c jhieving a literal understandinq of the tex^s the 
'ents shndd discuss thair mdividuni response: ^ li'^^^t-'^' \jQ^n 
-r ; •~^,boijt the value of various worKs, and realize tne 
sn.fnng of literary experience^ More sptcialized 
'T:^ mj to literature — its human values, technicai 
•f meaning r^nd Canadian conten: ar*^ crn- 
0. n. 12 ,ind 13. 



' rrnken 
enioymec 
ispects 
■< nowled.. 
shJered ir 



ThF studenir should be abJe Id discuss, mlh some Insigfit, literary works 
they have ^aad Thay should understand, through- experience, that con^ 
cenlrated atteniJOf' to a !iter^!ry work can provide insight and pleasure, and 
enjoy sharing wlkh others their op nions, impressions and fealings about 
their readinci. 



ACTIVITIES FOR CLASS. SMALL GROUPS AND 
INDIVIDUALS 



In Talk in the Cl.tssmom^ (pp. 69-96). Robert V/emberger 
develops the cant .a A the response-centred curriculum, empha- 
sizing ff,a need to , rpserv^ the integrity of the mdlvidua studeni'n 
r^^<PvM--e We-^t^^^^ger ^^cc^^menus various models of open-ended 
qumhorm to leau studef^rs throggh the four areas of response: 

i EngaySmerMnvolvemerpt; 

;he afff;ctivO respons-3= vrii^f^ the reader becomes suDjectively 
mvafved ir work feeling empatf^ or identification with 
characters 

i Perception' 

rOF; niing to the rvork a% a produc; of human creatir^n 

3 interprelat ion: 

the translation ' metaphor, usr^g ^o.bjectise or object'vo 
vievvpojni- tf' Hi what the wo^k may mean 

4 Evaluation: 

..the comparison df oo-j work with others, assessiny ts impa^-^* 
^ and impofiarfO"'' 



How Porcypines 
Make Love 



The students shOMid have read various lypts oi navels ana short siorles. 
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FrsiCrib€d novels aivl • The sixteen novels and four ccAr: Mons of short stones 

short itory p^esc^^'jed for Grade 9 prov.je a ?ange of fiction suitable fcr 

enllactlons s/arious iastas and ^ :ading ^biUtir^s. The sharing of inaividual 

response?, is brst ac^iieved thrc^yn small grouK discussion= Many 
of the stories can be linked through similarities of theme, setting, 
or character, and tns simult^f^^'ous study of several such works 
can Jead to a vahtable compjr'son of their literary effects. 



In T-:i& H^at ef The Nighl # Readinu of these novels may lead = a scussion of prejudice in 

the treatment of Diacks and other groups. Some possibie 

Sounder beqinnings far discussion are: 

What characters do ;0u sympathize with"^ .= 

Do your feejings towards the police chief change durmc the 
■ reading of tr^ novel? 
Are there any similarities between Tibbs and tne father in 
Sounder? 

What would TIbbs do if he were a characMr i Sounder? 

Are o'^hpr of these novels optirr siic about cnargmg people s at- 
titudes towards minorities? 

Why is Sounder chosen as the title figure? 

^ How does Tibbs differ from the police chief's stereotype of 'ne 

black iravejier? % 

Wha* does the title In the Heal of the Night suggest about "he 
Crime that was committed? 

'^Vhich of these two bocks would you be more likely to read agaiji^ 

What, other books do the siud£\nis know which treat of race 
relations? Du the sfudents ro member Roose alt Grit;; from their 
Grade 4 reading? 

What cTianges In the characters and snuations Ac;ulr be necessary 
if you were to give these r "^ivels a Canadiar setting? 



i:i The Heat of The HigM 
An Vh/^^ Thiire Wer© None 
Ice Station Zebra 

Man In the Ficfto*^vi| Ma*a 2 



These novels may be Treated as mystery stories in which the hero- 
dite^iive ha^ to unravel a cringe. After reading the novel, let th*. 
sti^dents mawe a sytiopsis of the crime and the motives behind It. 
Make a list the clues wh^ch lead to the solution of the crime. 
Cr iipare ina variou^^ methods of these detectives with those of 
Sherlock Holmes In "The Red-Headed League" (pp. 10£-127). 
Suggest what ciges might leatf to the dis "overy of the murder in 
'n'he Oask of Anriontillado ^ (s3p 16^167) Make a list of other 
famous detectives: Uupin, Se^tC Blake. Sam Spade, Poirsit. 
^ather Brown. Trent, Lupin. Lord Peter Wlmsey, Lecoq. Fortu-^e. 
T horndyk^. etc and describe the stvje of each. 



nut of thi Silent Pfanat 



^or Into Summ#r 



# After reading these nove , drav*? upnn me siudenis' eKperience'i 
with thi& type of 'icfion ts a dif-"*ition of Sclurce FictU i. 

Studei,*s r.iay r^na\\ Have Sp^acesMi" ?iU Travpi (Grade 8); A 
Wrinicle in ^im® ('iF^da 7): It^ -amn^fi^^ Cap, Tunntf Throuflh 



fl 



Discuss reason for the DOpuIarity of Science Ficton m terms cf 
space travel ana nme ^r:^vei provic ng opportunity for the invention 
of alterr mv^ wnrids vs !h different iife forms and social values 
Discuss me .. ^r.-: . creatures whicH Ransan discovers o^^ his lour- 
ney throbg- .-ar]ara cor^p;--' '^g fneiT v^aiues .Mtn these of our 

SOCie'y 
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Out of tha Silent Plans! 



m D = sc-jS 'he"73r = ou3 roles O; 'h hero K th^se newels Tn wh;^: ? 
te": iS -ne nero a part of the sc^iety or social group m each nover^ 
V^nat ^ Mractenstics set the hero apart'^ What are thf forces of 
tfVf- -.r, ^^r: 21 ith each o- tnesij n^fOSs^ Hoa do in© hero 
vaiu»^s rr ' ^hose of 'h^ SOC'^I O' wh'ch ns c^^^nrnD^'-ni 



^ n ^ n 8 

Campbell's Kingd^ - 

PlBd PlpOi 

^ca Station Ze* 



' Discuss these novels ns revealing the :hem^ of grm'th \nio 
awareness What do the younQ p-ople learn about themselves and 
about other people m ^^eir soc ^ty^ Discuss the quotation ^We 
h3d trespassed too — oeen wh>-e wa didnr: belong and we vwere 
benq Duncished fc^ ' ' ^t'^' vv*"':' ^vays i"'^^S6 rr^ 
sho*%t a clash between the values %va generri-ions^ Let the 
students consfder aH the reasons for the friendship bet^veen John 
and Lorraine. In what ways are thev influenced by the Dressures 
f^om their families, their peer groupb and the school authoriiles^ 

Bleeding ' (pp. 207^?15). as victims of a conflict of values. 



PigrnC!. 
ihere li a Season 



= Discuss The Pearl as a confif:,, betw^^^^n CiOod ^v- Wha* 
the fo.ces on each side^ What does :he pea I represerit^ Is Kmo a 
hero ur a victifT# How might the finding a^the pear! be seen a:^ .a 
temptation'^^ Compare the allegory of th^ Pear! with the jiblicai 
quotation: ^The love of money is ;he rooi of ail ^vil.' What does 
Kmo lean in the course of the story'^ How realistic is th^ Siory? In 
whHt other stones dofes the granting of a w^sh o: an 
strokt^ of good fuck result tragedy? 



apparent 



Tha Pyar 



• Discuss ^':e cencept of Shangri-La In ^vhat way doei; .-us country 
represent an iceaL utopia^ Discuss the dreem of conrinual h'e or 
^he searcri the fo. - tain of youth Why do people fearaomg and 
death? Explam the fr_.. :nons of the various charaGfers — f C jnwdy. 
Mallinson: Barnard ^ :o the si!(iLVK;n, To what extent does the 
novel reflect the concerns of the ninetpsn^^hirtii^s? If ihe novel 
were .vntlen lod^y wh^i oiner uoncerns .might receive more 
prominence i.e. pollution, nuclear holocaust, drugs and con^ 
sciousness, ^oxuarrelationship. etc In what ways does the modern 
commune try to imitate Sht gri^La^ Compam the societies depic- 
Ud in other Utopian Jl^rarure — Erewnjn,^ Brave New World. 
Island, etc. Compare the fate of the immortal Struldbruggs. en^ 
c^trnterrd by Guinver in j. n ''Voyage to Laputa " ' \ 

m During i.^e reading of the novel, c^nsidf^' why m is divided tnto four 
parts. Wl.at chanc or developments ic^Ke pf^ce in Thomas Black 
Si II by f'-iend or each par-? -What doe.? htlearn aboui .rcfety^s 
att udes fpvv3r^n hi^ ^ ;. >^ Comiare t^i^ clash between cultures 
sncv^ ^ \} '^ .t!'. r. - ^rp hostile^ (pp, 19-27) 



Loit Horizon 



When thd L#gynd5 Die 



EKLC 
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JquFneys # After ^ .'dmg How We Kept Mother's Day," op. bS-di}. dibcu>- 

, how it ^lemDers of the family treat tne mother. Discuss how '^e; 
gap bev^een intention and actuaiity makes this writing ironic. ^dly 
satirfcai. In what ways are the family relationsh ps described m 
story dated'^ *'n what ways are they typical of *ne modern fami y r 
v^'hai adwicu would a Women s Lib. spokesman give tu the mothc'" 
-■..w mighi the roles of the fathe, and moti^^r bs re^ersed ^or m 
/rKhf^r^s Day celeDration^ 

f 

The students sh^ ^^ad various types of potlry, Including narrativa, 

lyric end d^aw * 



SecQfid Century Antholo ^ ; , ,:;Qwuif the Warnor'^ (pp 39-671 v/ith the class in the mode 

of Verai! 2 . ' i ladter or siory-telier Discuss Seowulf as a 'oik-hero In the 

diners from that of the pre-!iterate socieiy for which this 
story was aomposed Wha: are the modern equivalents of the 
Beowulf sto?^y^ V/no are the heroes .vho save our society ^rom its 
monsters? 



• Reaa The H ghwayman (pp. 175-1/^^]. discuss '"ow the poem 
re^lr^^&i ana images th^^ violence of :ne society dec .led. in whitt 
way^^ art the fates th^ i ero and j.^roirve dete-^^ ed by tteir 
by XL.- : ro^iSS' wOuld tt'sO su3ry tje rt;L;^ Tvstruc ' -^d lu 'j-vyr.^ti ihvi 
*^^ditia^al'male/female roles'? 



0 Read F^rst Fligh^^' (pp 189-19^- 
ipp. 195^195). and d scuss the d''ir^i 



and Ex Baskotbail Player" 
?n[ 'iir.-yals of the sportsman 



' !.-r the studfBnts read a va^ieiy of the /no Doems and ma e a 
cr.uicw of ihose m which ihe^f ^^gree wr,* the poet s view o* iife 
Use tho categories of topic"* iis;'jd. e.g. Growing Up. Heroisfn. Joy 
and G@lsbrat*on. Humour. Love and fwlarriaQ"^. Misfortune and' 
Poverty. Nature, irom vari us points of view. Prejudice and Con- 
f'ict Science and Sci^?nce=Fiction. Snorts. Working (or a Living, 
.pp. 551^256) 



# Read The Road Not Taken (p. and uiscuss tiic poet'5 view 
of persQna^ choice and decision'making 

Nobady But Yoursalf # The f) -,0, poems and songs m this anthology provide a good selec- 

tion for tht development of the *'©ngsgament'in7olvom©nt" aspect 
of student response Many of these poerns deal with the m= 
divic laTs perception of the v ^Hd of nature and human reli^t:On- 
ships, gncoMrayf the student?, .u read widely to cnoose poem^ to 
which tl)#y can respond with u^':?rsonal feeling, or with a senses of 
recogni?ihg that the poem crea; js In words a feehng which before 
y/as v^^w^ and undefined. The students in small groups, can 
share i it\r choicrjs. and anempt lo formulate the reasons why 
somQ poams tC' i^h a responsive chord, Discussion at thi^ stage oi 
fispon^^ \% li^ntativc and unstr|jctu'"©d. v^ntn students expjnre the 
realrrt of poeisc exprjs^ion. 

(}^, 



m Di5::ussion questions devtiop the perception aspect of scudeni 
response shouil bf . framea to encourage a varieiy of^opinion. 
ra:r;er than suggest ihat tht' poem has^only one meaning for ail 
readers.- or thai onlf ona inf-s^^pretation is " ccrrec!'\ 'Typica! 
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Nobody But Yourse- 



-Vhat do you thmk thf titit mtans? 



Do you like the way this poam \s ^.^nrttn'^ ^hy^ 
V.'^- n-sj you thmk of 'he way this poem is wntien? 
Do ^gu rmd the tit:e arnu^^.ig? 
What do you think is ihe con^ of this Doem? 
Wha^ images, rhvmms, rhyrr^s. etc. h./;^ to craare ihi^ rcira 



How Rorcupmes '"'^k^ Love 



Nobody But Voyrstlf 



* After f^admg 'Tifteen^' fp. 4K Wt^inberger recorr^mendi the usO ot 
the following 'Talkmg Poinla ' (p. 94) as qut?.!iDns which may be 
used to get s discussion started, and to guide the ditcussion How Po^c mlMm Make Hove 
engagtnneni through the perception, interpretation anoi evajyation ^^--P«"" Make Love 

^spBcfs of student response; 1 



How c d the poem ma^^;; you feel? 

How do you thmk the boy in fht poem felt? At th^ Dsoinnina^ At 
the end'?' . « y • 

Have you ever felt as h# did? 

Why^do you think the rnotorcycje meant so n^ucfi him? 

Is it possime that the mptoncycse stood for somc^^^-u alsi? What 
do ycu ihink? 

The po^VTi telU us four \um$ Itai the toy v^as frftfvn -^ ^s ?h^s 
repetition have any effect on you^VVhat'^ Is it thesar^)^^ j: ^-acP 
lime'? 

If y ju were painting a pfctura the paem, what split sewnd would 
you try to capture m your painting? Why? Can you dtionte tm- 
colors you would use mo \'m background of the scct4? 



s m dra.naiic verse the pmx projects the voice of an Identifiabio S#CGnd Ceatury An'holoaifis 

chafdcfer (-^iiKe the h/rry po#m which. gives ^-oh;'. to poat^ of Vers© 2 " 
person.jK Read "Archy Hear^ from Mars^' (pp. ,?2-36) and s1iscgi$s 
m ^roniG numour,ot the cg^-kroach's view o- the human vworfd 

# Read "Youpg Mg2«s \ (pp Cfi^S; and compare Anaih $ witf. m 
biblical story from Exodus. 



Read "Lc'^d Randal'* (p. 10a) ind discuss why Randal might have 
been poison-?^. - ^ 



©Read " 1 ransfu^iun" (p 
speaker of the poem. 



EKLC 



ar^u discuss the character or the 



4 # ' . 



Nobody 9uf ' Yourself ^ 



m Read " Cofner ip. 50) and disc;- 3 now the cop m :.;hr ecrcfjivs :he 
speaker, of the poem. 



# Bead n;l:: -gn s Par:/' ip, 86), and clfMuss urn speakers - ew of 
Ch; Jren 



« Read ^^At the Cedars ' (pp. 154-155) and discuss the speaker's 

method of bear;-;: bad nev,s. 



Q Read ^^Ego^^ (p 185). and discLrss the :De.Jser^s driams of giory. 

m Read "'Freddy the Rbj Persshes \ as another epistle trr^rr '^^Jdy 
!he Ccckrosch, 



The students should have read virlQi: typ^s of non-vaetion, mcf^jding 
biagraphy, autobiography, history and travel. 

Journeys « Discuss the distjhction between fiction and non^fiction. Let the 

students survey this coilection to determine which fiei^ctions are 
based on historical ev' "CS: Look for differenceb^^'ln narrative 
style, especiaily the use dialogue "and description. In the non- 
fictmn stone,^ fooK for details that might have been invfntea. 



Read ' The Attack on Pearl Harbour" (pp. ^31-142} and 'Tragedy of 
ErrOfS^ (Dp. 145^153) and discuss the difference in effect of the 
wnter's personal involvement. 



A Night to Remember 



m The Titanic has beconne a symbol of the engineer's ^^ns. Discuss 
other suppcied -^-ts r^f engineering that have en , m disaster, 
such as the Hindt-nbi-rg crash, the Evevo explosion. v-.riouG dam 
and bridge breakups. .?.nc? tne Chalk River crisis. 



My F;.. nily and 
Othar Animals 



# Discuss Our^eM's 3;h:jde to the, world of nature ^ Le- students 
choose mcidents of c^irtfcular interesi to tham an-^ discuss the 
oasis of their chuice 



Never Cry Wolf 



The Bears and 1 



Crusoe of lonesome Like 



of-.a Legend. Discuss the iustifiCMt^on for government bouniie.: for 
wolves, Discuss the hunting nf cariboU: Discuss man use of. the 
= northern habitat, . 

^# Discuss Franklin's achievement m domesticating the bears. 

Discuss; the desirability of making the area a game preserve, 

<j < ' - 

m Discuss Edwards' achievement and survival. Discuss the concept 
of selusufficiency in the wildern^ess. To^s^hat extent are Frankhn 
Lnd Edw ards dependent on civilization -for their technoiogy and 
resources? ' . ' 



menQloguis. py|:^>! plays, TV plays, fidia p|iy$, arKi en , ^ci pfavs for !h© 



• Read and discuss ■y/ha-f Oo i Say^- How Do ! Say itK^pp, 52^70) Aetien English 3 

and discuss how SDeech nnay reveal character/ " - 

Read ■^Puppeis [pp. 7\^?..^,, ^nd discuss how diifogue can bs 
used to tell a story. 



m Let the studtnift survey tne scripts and piays m these coflaciions 
and cfaoose sampj^s fcr classror^^ DriSinration. 

Thg sludi^Hs should have had an opportunMy to rtad literatur© aloud They 
i/iould participate In poetry reagings and olas^^uofn drama. 

© Sijggestfons for pof try readme? ^te included wuh the oral activiites 
recommended for ^ne accompliRl^ment of Goals 1 and 2= it is itt^- 
porp. in the classroom presentation of poeiry tnai all readers 
shoufd have time to ^irepam and rehearse thgi^ rrndings. Stydcnls 
may practise poetrV' r^eadi.ng in pajrs or smdll groups/anQ only in\ 
Mont of a largQ au^.^ncc .vhen they are corifiqeni oi tneir t^fiiEy- 

y 

Make use of coloured MghLS (an overhead proi^c^or n-th a 
^coloured iransparf;-icy> and potHghts (a 45 rrim. siidt projectof), 
to craate atmosph sre for a poetry reading. Let the students cnoose 
snitabPe background music, which can "be cued to their reading. 



Man in tho Dramatic 
Mode 1 and 2 



Tha opening cfr^pters of this novel may be read ^lOud. csinn Piqmm 
contrast of male^a^d female voices to create the effect of th.. . o 
narrators o\ ih^ iiOfy. 



# "or classroom drama it l5 best to begin with short irTiproViSatrons 
and Impromptu .puppet plays and taped radio scripts, before 
readrng or staging one one-act piays. 



Th^ §\u$mi^ should have fiad opportunity ta m^rmmm fivouri i 'mei or 
paissg^^ from Htsraturo. 



Memc "ation of poetrv ind drama should be encouraged, Many of Nobody But youratSf 

the lyncR in thi^ amhalcgy have been tQCordBd as songs, and the - ' * 

words are familiar. Shcourage students to memdri«a these short 
pcems c'assroom presentation. *^ 



• Invite local poet$ to> '^^oit© or read poetry In the clas-^^ooni. 



The students shpuld voluntarily read s broad varltty of llteraturs, fnoludlna 
fletlon, md rion-fictlon of the past and present. 

^ m The Reading Conference is an important feature of USSR or any ' ' 
individualized reading program, giving the teacher opportunity to 
advise the students on their choice of reading,' and possibly direc- 
ting them towards a' variety of types of literature to extend their 
k- reading interests. ^ . - . 

ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 

Purve's, Alan ed. How Porcupines Make love: Notes on a Response- 
Centred Curriculum. Lexington, Mass: Xerox, 1972. 



National Film Board. Death of a Legctid. 16. ^m. 57 mln. Colour, 



GOAL 10 



m^^rn mmmrB' knowledge of self and 

m'Cmy THROUGH LIT^ATURE 



AS rD^-.:<.i'u nvieated, a life unexamined is not worth living. This. 
Goa' encDur'A 2c s itudents to examine th#ir values in a saclal and 
literary c 'di/^h* * - 



Th© studefiU f^auiv': be t© idisntify values and attitudei expressed in 
works bf WiBfBium, and cm^^pam these with Jheir own. 



ACTIVITIES FO^ 



mmvmuALB 



GROUPS A^ID 



• After the. students have r^a.n the novel/ha mem. in an essay of 
at least ihree paragpaphs, d.scu'ss why peops^ are prejudiced. The 
title of the essay should be "'^t^judfca Exists t3#cause . . . 
the essay give reasons why preji/d.vce exisH. Give examples from 
'the stories and from life, ir possible, of%r a solution to the problem 
dfspcejudice. Discuss t^e use of the iam 'nigger". 



T1)^TS 
Sounde 



^ After reading the novel, ^the students^ shoui^ gfvtj three or four 
--iilustratron^ lo prove ihap^Tne evenW Jrkl c in this book 

are one of the following: 



a) very true to life 

fa) exaggerated or glamDrized to Increase popular appeal 
a) believable, though exaggerated 

d) jncrediye 

e) ^art romantic, part realistic * 

f) to6 commonplace and dull to hold a reader's altention 

g) fanciful 



View the^ilm Arotle Outpost and discuss how the environment af- 
fects the life of the settlements^ 



fce Etallon/ Zebra 



Use the following topics for discussibn groups: 

Put yourself In the place of the hero and explain why you would 
have acted differently or similarly at one very Important place in 
the story. , . 

■ 

Which character in the book would you like to have as a friend? 

In life, people have reaBons or motives for acting the way they do. 
Do ybu consider that the characters in this story have un- 
derstandable or believable motives tof thfit actions? 



i V 



m Have srutienta. describe, in the^r own words, Johns altitude. to 
sc?ioo1 and' compare it with their own. Is there any measure jof truth 
mJ John's o/5sefvatiohs? ^ , ^ ' 

m In small groups, have students disauss tha problems that John and 
Lorraifte encoyntered with their respectiw families {pp. 16-17), 
thin hay® them compare these rprobiem& with thKc faced by 
atudants in their own cbmmupities. How can^students deal with 
saemihgly insurmountable famijy aifficuities? ^ . . 

# Have sludents comrrlent on the following statement: "It's no won- 
der Kid^ grow up to be killers, with all thai rehearsal/' (p. 85) 

t Mr, Pignati. John and Lorraine pfay a version of the Alligator River 
Game (pp. ^04-108). Have students explain (in ONE paragraph, the 
psjrson whom they would have thought fio^toe ?he guilt ies4 party. 

9 Have sludents disci^ss: "And maybe Lorrai^ne and Uwere only a drf- 
ferent kind of taboon in a way. May&^ we were all baboons, for that 
matter . (p. 155) 

«f* rtscuss "the supercolo||M, fruif roih''^ Ippr 8-9), Have studenfa 
■ discuss ways in which trt^3f4tav(e h^rasseii unsyiip#ctmg teachers 
(when they were younsi^er. of wmh^^ Have ih^m create a skit 
rabout an undisciplinedl classroom 

• Have students discuss which of the characters seemed like real 
pe©p^e. Why? Have students, quote to shdw how the author made 
them seerri real. With which charnci'er diid the students best iden- 
tify? Why? 

• What changes in the plot would make this sito^y more realistfc? 
Have the.^students^ write a Jester io the author and sugg*^st these 
changes to him! 



' • Why does the author make a pomt of stressing Howard s age and 
frailty at Vhe beginoing of 'therbook? 



• Have students exarriisie. ahd comment on. the various methods by. 
whjch the Gestapo o^fficer tried to get information from the two 
Englishmen. 



• Have small groups report on: ^^Although the nover appears, m the 
sur|pce^ to>e a story about the sofving of a murdeK ih%m ts a 
much deeper. ^4ar more important conflict,", SpeciFically, what is 
this conflict? Pind as many examples as you can to Support your 
answer . / * 



Have students compare the characters of Sam Wood Rnd Biill 



Gillespie. Both ar^ small southem /poiicemerA but rften? the. 
smiimiy ends. Do a brief character stiady of each man, then vv^rye 
a paragr-Hgh sho\ying ho^v their persanai^ilies' d^ffe/. 

c ■ •'■ 

I M\t%\\ re-:3itzes the awkward posmori m wh^ch his pfesence hm 
. placted Giliespie. yet'he^cartmot really do anything about it. Find 
\Bxacnp\m to show yirgil's feelings about the situaEion and fiis at=- 
tempts to smooth the problem oi^t. 



0 At the beginning of tKss si^ry, Mr Gillespie, ihe pOiUct chief, 
arrests Mr. Tibbs, as the prime s;uspMt In the recent rrturder case: 
yet. at ihe end "of the book. Gi^lespijl shakes Tiibbs' hand Dfscuss 

^ th=e graduai growth of respect and admiration ©iliespie #ventualfy 
im\s for Tibbs. This can be done ^y focusing on how GUIespie 
behaves towards Tib^s and^w^ha* n-e says to him', at various pginte 
m the story. ^ . ■ ^ ■ 



Examine the town s social structyre. and hierarchy of power, from 
the mp io bottom. Say whe^re each character fm and specalate, if 
yoti \\Msh, about other, known pQSitions. everkif no named charac- 
ters are mentioned, f nen, ex,amine Mr. Tibbs' place \when he first 
arrived in C*^ells. and h/is eventually changed status, ,and tlie 
reasons for this change * - 



m 



Ff/fst gdve a definition of-''£iCapfegoat'\ then explain the ocigini. pur^ 
pose anid practice of thie ancient custom: then examine Mr. Tibbs' 
rote^ as a iGapegoaf, m the murder case in Wells. Tilien ex-ptain 
f^oW he avoided becomirng a scapegoat — ^or did he? 



• A stereotype fs a menlar picture thai is applied to a person or 
group of people, (t dods no! allow for individuality ^ aU members 
of the group have the same charactefistics. ror exarrtple. the riiegro 
stareotype is seen as having naturat rhythmi, beaytifyl voice, v^hite 
teeth, loud clothis. Have students examine their own «tereotype,^ 
by having tihem connplete! the foliowing table stereotypes; 

hippie — beads. Jionig hair, dirty clothes, never- washes; never, 
' works, dlsrespectfui attends rock concefts. draft dodgers/ 

grandmother . 

movie director ~ ' 
Engltohman ~ ^ 
Amarican tourist ^ 



# Have the students pretend to be flalph Edwards, now about sixty^ . Crusoe of Lantsome Lak© 
fivf years. Old, re-reading the journaf that he kepi from August. ' ' ' 

. t9ta yvhen he first visited Bella Coola,t#t the age of !wenty-one 
ufitH about 1956. 




- ^ 



6 



Select tfie dalf/y emri^ei In the journai that beaj[ reflect your wide 
variety of ei^periences, yQUf strygg|@s and your tchieyements and 
copy them out. As you hiave kept your joyrnal fof some forty-tour 
years and/ ^Idom sa^ tu have had ah "ordtnary" ^ay, you will 
have XO'dhoo%m about 10. to SS from arrfong more t/han 16.000 so 
think cartfylly what best; represents 'your life ! 



Crysof^ of Lonmmm^ Lek^ 



^^ave the students complete 6ne of the fdllowvmg ^s^ignmenfsi^ 

Ralph Edwards' most difficult pro&fem, during the time that he was 
estabyshmg his farm at Lonesome Lake, was to feetf himself. Say 
what he cou^d ^rov;ide himself with from the start, whftt he had to 
bring in and how 'diflicul't 'the journey was: how he gradually 
cleared h/;s lanoi started a garden, and created pasture, the crops 
and trees that he g ray g any managed to grow; the stbcfe he brougiht 
in and how he did this: how ht. earned necessary cash, how* he 
divided th^year between earning money and working on his land, 
and the cdntrfDutions his w/lfe made, a^ter he married. 

m The author states that. "Ralph Edwards' life . . . has lignificance 
Ifor a'H oil us — in^ whatever p^ac©. position or con^dition — In our 
* twentieth century worid." Let the s^adents discuss the sigriifioance 
of -EdLwards life for Xhem. What lessor^s can'^be learned from' Ed- 
wards' eHpferitnce?. ' ^ ' . 



* # Dis'€uss the question; . = ^ ' 

M/f yqd would like at some fuiure t*me, to get away from iii alL $r^^ 
live' like Ralph Edwards. ex;actPy wh,^^ would yo^u tike to do so?^ 
i ._. _ _ _BxpcVif what wilderness area of B,C. would you go to^ frlciyde two" 
^ ^ maps like those It the begir^ining of this bonk. (They should be 
. ".draw^n to- scafeK How" v^ouW ^you prowrde yourseil^with f©od and 
' shel/ter and how wpui'd y^u ea\rn ithe cash necessary to eistablis-h 
your farm? While you mBjif use OTme of Bafph Edwards' id-ea'B. try 'to 
' ^ be or^inaL ^ _ ^ 

Man in thii Pdatic Mode 3 • Read ''Tte Lonely Marj^* {pi 26); ' My Grandm^othetr" (p. 62). Have 

the studeogs visit an old peopie^s home to talk to mdiv Iduals about 
life In th© eiri\y days of the cornmynity. Arrange once-a-week visits 
In which stgden\ts.read to. wriii^ letters for. and taSK to tht old 
peopte. . ^ ' 



m Have students list the sliyftions- whiich make them loneiy. Arrange 
^ this list irt jogical order, include colourful verbs aod precise ad« 
jectives. Have students r©ad tf5elr poems to the class. / - 



m Read "it's HairtTng in Love" {p. 68), Thien have groups of students 
ro^e play the part of the boy and girl In the poem. Make fur# that 
%th3 students mdicate tHe reasons for their nervouiriws/ * " \ 

Class discussion: Do you feel that adults reaict in a similar fashion 
when confronted with members ef tne opposite sex? Why? Why 
not? \ . 




V 



m Read "The Motarcyrcie S^ng" (p, 5). Have the students relate tlierr Nobody But Yc^urself 

feehngs whirr riding on a mo^forcycle, Are these feelingsi dilffirtnt 
from those experienced whilt riding in an automobile?* ' ^ 

Have students draw st picture of theit favoiurite type of mptorcycje ' ' ^ 

or have them design a motorcycle of the future. Then, .have themi * 
write a short story about an experience the^f coy Id have had while 

ffidmg it, \ ^ - ji 

» . * 

# At*er reading 'This Land is Your Land" (p, 81 have the students ■ . 

research the procedures and requirements for an immrgrant to ' '* 

became a Canadian citizen. , " 

Hme the students write an essay on the sybjict of "What It Means ^ 
4o bB a Canadian Citizen," _ - , % 

I V ^ • ; 

• After reading 'The Bomb*' (p. 11-3inet the students discuss what- Man'in the Orarnatfe Made t 
Eddie finds ojjt about Miss\ Jenny and about himself in the course 

of the pJay. ^ ^ . , ' 

Have the. students tape the play, with narration and^sound effects. ^ 
Presant this radio play to Ihe rest of the class and have them corn- 
men!. , -fe - ' „ 

We ara often prejudiced against (or afraid of) peoplle wiho are di^ 

ferant from usv Prejudice often results in discriimmation. ff a * 
fMtaurant own## is prejudiced against young peapie, he may . 
pjresume that they are alP unclean and cnay dlscrfminate ^by 
refusing to admiit Jthem to hrs reStaurant. Have students Vmi five 
Examples of discrimination. 



I 



m Have the studenls list all the "suppofed'* faats. myths and legends Ntver Cry Wolf! 

thai Farley f^owat was told, or learned, about the wolves, In^the' 
same order, the students should say hoiN Mowat was abl© to refute ^ - 

each one, -* ^ . 

Have the students discuss the wolves' family ar^ soaiai life in 
detalL The students qdu Id compare the wolVei' family life with 
Candian family life, with the purpose of arriving at a Gonclusion as 
to which is the more 'human** * - ' 

The narrator of this story is Farley Mowat- Have the students rettJf " 
any two incldents^from the poinf of view of a woff. Students may be 
a different wolf for each incident if they wish. ' _ ^ 

Vifw the N.F.B. film D^ath of a.Ldgond (51 mins. colQurl 

View the N.F.B. film Cfiflbeu of Northern Cariadat13mins^ , * 

m After having the students read Chapter Xlt« ask them^o relate the Never Cry Wolff 

legand of ihe wolf and the^caribou* What do they think it means? 



m Explaif^the meaning of a communal family, (p. 181) Which human, 
toaietlei llv# In this manner? What are the advantages and the 
disadvantages? . » 



/ 



Discuss wha! Mowat beiit^'vis is one of the main differences which 
distinguishf^ ihp. wolf from_,man= (Refer to p. 203), 



• DrsCiLiss "'Whenes/ar an^d wherever men have engaped in the min^ 
^. diessi slauqh^er^of animal Imcluding oimr mjn). they f^ave often, 
attemptsd ro justify their acts by attrl&utjng the, most vicious and 
revolting qiiahties to those thay vyouid destroy.'" ^ 



• Have the students research ho.v wolves are treated in Canada, 
today? - ^ ' . 

, ■• ■ ■. ■ . 

• Discuss- Was any group in jhis novel shown to be oppressed? If 
so, by whom and vvhy"^ 



0 Hsve the students imagine themselves a,s survivors (rich or poor) 
and hav^'^ t^tem relate iheir expari'enc^s or have them^Mmagine 
themselves, to be the relatives of a pgrson reported missing. Have 
them describe' their first reactions Jpon hearing the news. 

Divide the class fnto five groups. Each groiip is to pretend that it is 
evidence before a Royal Commission investigating the cir- 
cumstances sufrounding the sinking of the TitaniG. 

Group 1: First Glass Passingers 

Prepare a report in which you fuNy answer the 
follow^ing: - 

a) Explain when and how you were first made aware that 
|omething had happened to the ship. 

/ b) feive your views as to the adequacy of t|ie jife-s^ving equipment 
and procedures. * 

c) Give your views as to the behaviour of Officers and Crew bet- 
^ wfen the time of the^collision and the actual sinkfng. 

d) E)<plain vyHether or not the procedure 4aJ towed in loading the 
lifeboats was satisfactory f^om- your point of^view. 

e) Explain who v . ju think was to blame. ^ ^ ' - 

Group 2: Steara^f Fassangers ' V 

prepare a report in which you discuss the points listed 
for Group 1 



Group 3 Officftrs of the "Titanic" ^ 

a) ExpiShn why the accident happened. 

b) ' Explain what ^ou did af^^ the collision, 

c) Explain h . you attempted to aave the ship. , - 

d) Explain how you handled the loading of the 4jfebqats. 

e) E?<piain who you think was to blame. 
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Gi;oup 4 Crtw ©f the *Titanic" " % ■ ' 

' ' ' 

! Prepare a report in which you fully answer the 
Nollovving - , - . 

1) Ex*plain what you did, to help save the pa'^sengers 

b) Explain what ypu did to help save the ship. 

c) Explain why you occupied^space ir\ the lifeboat^ 

d) Explain^ how ydtj feel about the Officers . ^ - ' ' 
e Explain who you .hmk was to bTame \ ^ 



Group S Syrvlvors in tha Lifeboats 

Prepare a* report in which yop fully answer the 

I xfi\&\n how you came to got into a Jifebont. 

b) If vau were a male passenger, justify your prGsence. 

c) If you were a ma le^ crew member, justify your presence 

d) Explain what you saw and hea d from the lifeboat - 

G) If thefro.wjas room in your boai for rnore people, explain why you 
did not return to picK up others still in the )^aler' 



The students' should have inereastd, through their reading c^f Uttraturti 
their awareness of the diversity and complexity of human experience, and 
\^ of. concerns shared by people ©f different periods and^ societies. 



Discuss with your students the nfeanlng of the word "stereotype^' 
and "jiterary convention'V Have your students list as many 
"western conventions ' as they can= Ask your students 1o describe 
the conventional cha/acters in this b'ooK and then to contrast thfese 
conv/entidnal characters with' people In rtal life. Discuss the 
dominant values of the sgciety^in literary and film westerns. 



Shane 



Have the students disc^uss If you were kidnapped and taken to 
Shangri-La. would you be more like Conway who wanted to stay, or 
like MalMnson who wanted to get back to civilization? Give ps 
many reasons for your choice is you can. 



Lost HoriMn 



• Let ihe students try this writing exercise; 

As Con^^ay. write the story of your journey with Mal|inson an^ Lo-j 
Tsen. fipm Shangri-La to Chung-Kiang. Give your reasons for 
going (yfcu didn'lwint to). Describe Lo-Tsen s graduai aging and 
the affecjt that this had on Majlinson. Account for Mallinson's death 
and include some vivid descri-ption of the scenery and of your fcng, 
difficult and tragic journfy^ 



^Lost Horizon 



f- - ' .. . - 

Sword In. the Stonid • Before* reading the novel, have students dtf^ tht fSMowing 

background stud^: ^ ^ - \ ^ , 

' , ,1.,Was there a King Arthur of England, or wHo \v^;he? * 
What the name for flit mmy stories, writttn BbStx him? 
3. vyhat js the title of one book of such;^storles? , = . ' ' 
' 4, When Wire the "Dark Ages?" - - , 
"'5. Why have they been *so called? - ' . - 

* . 6. What was the cause of their; beginning? 

_ ' . ' 7. What historical period does the term "medieyal" cover? 

B. What^ is the historical pf riod that follov^ed?' 

\ 1 , - 

\ • Many of the^^words associated with the setting "of this book 

(MedievaJ England) may be strange t& your students, e.g. the spar-' 
1 ^ ting terminology of the Middle Ages fe^g. falconry — pp. 13-14). 

^ . ^ Try to get as many mfgnings as you can from the context, without 

- \ ' ^ tBsing a dTCtionary. J - ^ " ^ , ^ 

• One of the reasons v^^this b^ok is so amusing is the author's 
deliberate ]uxtaposit)bning of much^ more recent^ mventioni, 

^ ' discoveries and ccJStoms with his early Medieval setting. This ap- 

plies particulirfy to Merlin (who is living backwards in time), but it 
also applies to Oftier characfers 'and to the narration, 

■ - - ^ / / 

• Have the students keep track of any exampies that amuse them' 
. " * and have'them ask the teacher about any that are puzzHng. 

m Have the students check the, sources of Merlin's testimonials 
/ ' ' , (pp. 42-45). then have t^em say what tbey think of each person 

: - concerning his or her suitability as a perkonjo ask to wfita Merlin 

a restimomaK Then write what you think each peE^on might ac- 
tually say,? , • D ^ ^ , ' * 

^ t ' - * , , > 

• See Chapter '15 (pp. 19M96). Have the students discuss whether 
they would rather have a Christmas like the one at ectdr\ or 
the one that they usually have. Have therp give specific reasons. ^ 

\ ^ • "The best tiling for disturbance the spfrit is to learnl" (p, 25} * 

Have the students agree. or disayi ^ and give their reasons or 
have them narrate a personal experience If they have found this to 
^ be true. ^ . . * 



Have the students discuis which of the various things to learn, that 
Merlin mentions (p, 257) ihey would most Ilka to learn and why. 



» yVart couldn t oull the sword out at firsts however hard he tried. His 
friends then Jell him about what power on stfength to use. Finally, 
however, hr puts his hand out g«ntiy aad draws th# sword tiut, 

^Cqmrhent or txpfairi, • • 
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Have the students read»somt animal poetry and then wrife at lea st^"' 
' one poem aboirt ont or more of VVari's frienda Ask theni to try ana 
exp^ss the essence of ^any animsl th§y choosy T*iey wjll find * 
^ plenty of h|lp inlhis booK if they will lobN back. ' ^ 

•J Have the students ,read "The Short Story of Mankind" (p: 4) and ^ 
'^Hiitory Lesson" (p= 12) then pla^/ this ''EKtinct Civ:il(zation Game"; 



• Bring school any variety of artifacts 
boxes, broken ffishes. etc. 



kleenex. em^ty tin cans. 



^ The relics you see before you are the only rerriaming artifacts of an 
extinct civilization vvhich one inhabited a distant planet. Rtmeni-" 
bar that you haveriever seen these, artfcler before; i=e. you do 
knowj the purpose for which thay were oncfe used. By an 
exaTniriation of the relics in front of your group, decide v/|?at the 
-soc1o*y must have been like. Consider these questiol^s: 

1. List and describe the articles before you^ Remembfr that you 
have never heard of a tin can' oV a "photograph*. You will have 
to describe 'ttiese items, using other ter/rss. 

2. Are these articles in any way alike? so/ how? ; 

3. For what pufpose do you suppose these aKicles may havp been 
used? (USE YOUR IMAGIMATION!) * ' 1 ' i 



, AGAIN, USi VOUR IMAGINATION ! ' 

1. WhatTgeas, beliefs and values were important to fhtJsoqiety? 
^2. Was this socie4iKwarlike or peaceful? \A/hy?_ 

3. Dtscribe ihe planet. Covered, by .trees?. Water? Ice? Warm? 
Cold? etc. . 

4. describe tht'&ominant life form of this society/ Mammalf Rep; 
til0? Some unknown speaies? What difl this spiecjes look like? 

did It eat? ^ .. ' . 



\ 




£ Qan you add any 9fher Inforrriatio/! that would help scientists to' 
^ reconstruct this lost clvjjiiatlon? ' ' \ . = . 

> Read''*Song pf a Hebrew^^ip. Mave the students fipd-out and Man In tW pQetle Mods 3# 

prepare a rapost about Ufa in a kjbbutz. Have rhenn comment on . ^ 

area% of Hfe Jrriporjant tP the Israelii, Mention such aspects as --.^^/^ ^ ^ 

'working'* "Spraying*. *slnging': 'loving*,^ as e^carhplei frpm the .poenru , ^ 

View th% film, Th« Kibbutz, (22 mins, colour). Have your students / 
imagine^ thernselves^to be young IsraeUi living on a kibbuti- l/i 
what wayrs is the life on,*a kibbgti different froiri western lifQ? 

*/ ^ ' ^ . ' , _ r \ - 

Havp tha^ students resfarch the existence of racial gh© ttos in ,^ ' 

Canada. Why^do people^ belonging to miriority'groups.itend to * 
'band together? * . . . ^ * \ " ' 

. K » ' % " ' ... 

ReatI ''Harlem'" (p. 5). Have the students im . . / ' • , ' 

NigroBi living in.Harlem. Havt them write a short storjr^'a^^ • ' » ' 

experiences, - , - - . , ■ i .. 
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Second Cenftjry 
Vers© 2* 



thololifes # Read'-'Sorig'of War " (p=JO), Have the students ;,vrite the following 
' - essay: "I wouid, or would not, go to vv^. because . . = . /' 



'Nobody But yoyrit If # Read "Biack Day in July ' {p. 36) and^'Blowin' in the Wind^' (p. 34). 

/ Difcuss: 'Is w^f^ver necessary?" Have students explain their 
views. . ' * ' ' ^ 



m Bring to school the antUwar^ music 'of, Joan Baez or Bob Bylajv 
Have your students make a tape-slide demonsfration. making cleir 
their \/iews on |var in generai or on. a particular wan 

m Have the students answer these questions froVri "Black Day" in 
their own way: 

1, How did It happen? ' - - ' : 

\ 2. How did it 'start? ^ . ^ ^' 

I 3 Why can't we all be brothers? . ^- -. , 

; 4 Why can t we li\re in peace? ' - ' ' » 



Mmts in th© DramaUe Mode 2t Have thestutients list the superstitions mentipned i-n the play tpe 
^ * Madman on ttif Roof" (pp. 67-77). How do superstitions beginj 

/ / . ^ Have the students research early definitions of mental illness. How 

were disturbed patients treated in former times? How does modern, 
actice differ? . . > 



, • Invite^ a doctor^ or psVchologist tb talk to the class about mental 
. \ * illness. Lf there is a teospitai for retarded or, Tnentally disturbed 

\ ^ ' children in the community, ^ry to arrange a" guided tourt * 

^ ^ ' . • Glass discussion: Row can we recdgnize the signs of emotional 

disturbance 'before these reach the acui'e. stage? What can- 
• students do if th*fey find themselves unusually depressed? = 



Man |n t D^rAatic Mode 2* Read 'Time and Time Agajn: (pp. 145^153). Have your students 
, imaging themselvesno be arty pr]^ of the charactefs in the play 

J Have them prepare a message fron\the people of the particular era 
.. u . represented toMhp people of our own ti,me/>Have the students dress 

' in appropriate costunies. - \ ' 

' '' * 

• ' ^ ^- • Discuss with the class how social \/alues are fo/med and how we 

^ * " ^ rejy on the past to give shape to the present and to prepare for the 

\* .future, ftave students prepare a rep'ort on how-social valuesthave 

^ ^ Changed in the^ppst ce>itury.^ They might ^nentibn changes In 
niorajity. la^. ethics, codes of dress, manners,^social mobility, etc.. 

, ' in their ft port- . : ^ 

• - . rMu? .;, ; ■ •■: ■ 
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m Hcive.'Studenj3 prepare a short speech if., which theyTelaie what _ ' ' 

^ period of history, oth©r than the present, they 
. m. The rensons for meir choice should be an. explicit part of the 

speech, ^ \ ^ . 

■ \. . ■■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ 

m Have the students describe life In Corfu. How is life in Gree##dif- My Family and 

faren! fmm life In Canada? ^ * ■ ' ^ Other Anifr-sis 

• JHave the students discuss -how the' first threA chapters depic = ' . 
Gerald's love -of aniniais and his love of humanity/ 

m Gerald Durell's descriptive techniques make some of his animal ' , 

characters seei^ almost humani Have the students explain how he ^ ^ 
^ does this Provide examples ^ ^ - . 

• The Dure!! family i| composad of a group of people, each'of wirom , 

is unique. Have the students write a character sketch of one of ^ = - 

; Jhem. other than Gerald 

^ •^Hai^e the students prepare an oral report on the following: If you 
could live anywhere in the wjjrld. where would yhu choose and . ■ 
why? What type "of lifestyle would you like? Describe the situation= 
1 - 

• Have stvfdents discuss in small groups. Who was right, the white When th@ Lggends Die 
fijen of^lhe Indians when the Utee had left the reservation? (pp. 6- 

8). Why? View the film CofTii* ' ^ * ; \ • ' ' 

• Have the stud^nts^'discuss^lHe 'Old way' of llfe= Use quotations a^^^^ 

examples from the story. - * * . ^ . ^ ^_ 

I ' ^ ' . ^ " ^ - ^. 

• Have, tfie students give some examples oT how the white man for- 
' ced Ns ways on ThomaSj^p. 50-57) 

#*What do studbi^ts jbink Thomas meant when he said, "They kill \ - ^ , ^ 

Without guns (p 73} - , ^ i - \ 

■ ' •/ . . \ ■' ' ' ' . , \ ' • 

#^Have students imagine that they, are Thomas attending^ the nev\/ / 
^ , school. Kaiv^ thent describe, using the first person, a day in their * . - ' 

lives. * . ^ ' }' ' ' ^ . \i 

* ' ^ \. 

m Comment: "He wasn't riding for time or foV the crown. He was 
' riding for himself. And he wasn t riding the bay He was rjdlng a 
hurt and a hate, deep inside." fp.99) 

The nov#l describes Tom's search for an Identity, for the meaning « When the Ltgtnds DltV 
^ of his life, Have studehts describe this search and the conolusions 
tg which To.rii arrives at the end of the nb9el Have students con- ' ' - 
elude whether? his decision jWas right or'wrong and' why. ' . 
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^^ji Modern nian has learned much from indigenous groupi regarding 
.Gonservarion of natural resources, HaveJihe studenjs diseuis how 
thil^ilndiahs. felt about nature: Then, have thefti design a cpn- 
servation prograra based on the Indiant altitude, (p, 25) . ■ 

# Hav©-the-students imagine themselves4o.b^ bear cub so that 
they can, from the point of view of th© bean describe how they 
btcajne/fnends with" the btfy.^ (pp. 34-35) 



Class 0i5cuision: The art ofilotlng. Have the stydents apply their 
concjuslons to the noveL What lessons concerning losing does 
Red have mind for Tom? (p. 107) * - 

Have the students compare Tom's search for a meaning of life v^itft^ 
a simlla^^xperience thiy have had, real or imagined. Let Ij^m, 
^choose tfie*-form — poetry, short story or es^ay. to present this ex-j 
/peplenQe. ' ^ h ^ ^ - ' . ; 



View the N,F.B. film, CirQie of the Sun. 



^# Soone^ or later ivery family cycle will beidisrupted by death. 

Discuss how this affects each^survivirlg mem^ber. How ^/vilLtheef- 
V feet differ according to which memben dies? According to tjhe 

cause of deaih? ^ . ■ ^ 

^# After^ reading '^The'^ Bamboo Trap" (pp, 51-64) and **Sid#'"Ber^ 
(pp. 27-36), have the students define 'cdurage' and *fear\ THeni 
hive them give exapiples of eacrt^ from the two stories and ffom 
their own expiriences. 

'm Discuss: Is fi^ffiln .who feels fear; but acts bravely, a coward? 
Why — or why not? Discuss the actions and thoughts of John 
^^ather and of the man in "Side Bet^' in t^is context. Is a m^n or 
woman more courageous If he or shf acts bravely when he or she 
feels fear, or IT he or she feels no fear? ' , 



Read "Shoe Shine" (pp. 17-22). yave the students create a one-apt 
play, includjng stage directions, from the story. Hjave the students 
act out the play they have created, making sure that the emotions* 
of the characters are made cle^r to the audithce.^ 



,f^ye-tlTe-^tuden}s Jmagin© themselves to have sdme hahdlo^ap. 
What changss would they need to make in their lives? How would 
their handicapt-^4ffect th.e' lives of their families and friends? 



m Some people are prejudicecf against othars who have physical or 
mental handicaps. Why rs this so? Hava__a^student in the role of a 
handicappe'd person applying for g JobrWMfajnother studer^t 

.«^takes the part of the prospective employer. RiGre^ttThe^nsuing; 
conversation. , - " , - ^ 



• Have^th© students rtsearch th© facilitits and programs availabi© 
Mor handicapped persons in the community. Perhaps somr 

students vyould like to volunteer their services. ^ 

' • Read "Refund" (pp. 1-19) and dlicusi: The play ^ends with , the Man In !h© Pcpmatie Mode 2 
' ironio stitament that; 'Mn the future it wl^l be our pfoydest boast 
that irr this school, a pupil ^impiy tiinflot fail/' Wh%t is Irony' and ^ 
why isMhIs statement 'ironic*? What relationship, Jf any, do the ^ ' 

•students ^feel this statement has to . the currant ^ system ;7f 
. education? Topic for bebate: Resolved: No itudentihould^^ * 
a^ failing gradSHn.his or- her school oarBer, * ^ . 

. = / " 

' • Have the students mtarview any cprntfination of the following Man In the Dramatic Mode 2 
groups: other students, tofchers./tfdministrators. parao^ em- ^ ^ 

ployars. o|d people, lawyers, government officials, on the topic of * ^ 

vwhat changes you would lika4o see in today's school systam?" 
Hive tTie student add his or hm conclusions and rapo/t b 
^ class. Taped interviewi w0uld make a very satisfactory presen- i ' ' ' 

tation, ^ / ' ' ^ * 

. ^ . ■ / . - . / ' 

#. Discuss how rules arf made at the school. Would sjudenti like to ^ 

add to^delete f/orrfror/chagga these rules? ft po. which ones, and 
^ how? Have the sjudents pcepara a Mst of rules which they think are* , 
indispensable for the efficient running of the schooL 

• What do the sfudanti <hink should.liappeh to those wtib break . , 
school rules? Use the format q{ a roundtable or pane) discussion, ' . 

• 'What are the ©ptiorrs open to a school drop-out? Are more of fewer 

ppopie dropping out df^school today, compared to twenty dr thirty . ^ 

.years ago? V\7hy? Do the students feeh that people should be 
> ..^allowed to stay in school whether of not they are working? Do the 
students feel that education is a right or a privilege? Have them 

explain, y lew the film^Na Reason to Stiy. . - ' - 

. : ADDITIONAL RfSOURCiS 

Ed\er, CBr\ A., Making^Vaiue Judffn^ ^ 

* "Simon, Sidney B., Howe, Laland W^, and Klrschenbaum, Howard. 

' Values Clarificatim: A Handbook of Practical Strategies for TeacherB and ' 

SttidentB. New York: Hart, 1972 
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FILMS N.F,B. ^I^ratie Outpoit 20 minutes, colour, 1960 - 

NjR.d, Coffsl, 12 minutes, black ^nd white, 1954 
f ^H^N.F.B. -^Thls Was the Time, 16 minutest colour 



' Cirele of th# Sun, 2f minutes, colour 
i4.FMtt ' Death of a Ldgend/51 minutes, cblour 
N,F.B. - Caribou of Nofthem Canada. 13 minutes, colour 
N.R.B^ / No fteason to Stay. 27 minutest black and white 
N.F.B, Blindmss. 28 minutes, black and while ^ ' -. 
PEMC . The .Kibbutz, 22 minutes, colour 
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' \ GOAL 11 r . 

INCREASE STUDENTS' KNOWLiDGE Of^ 
UTERATURi, PAST AND PRESENT 

' Through a Study of litarature, past and prasant sfu . 
to develop a historloahperspeGtrv^,^ rtallilng that the imaginative 
power vof some Works of literature makes them siem alive and 
relevant to suooeeflin^ generations. 

T*^e students should hsve read some contemporary and historlaal works pf 
fEcUoiff, drama, and pop Iiy that are generally rtoogntied as having Uterary 
merit. • i- 

_ ACTIVITIES FOR-CLASS, SMALL GROUPS AND 

^ INDIVIDUALS' 

• DiSGUSS the reasons why this slary is still read some thirty years af- 
ter Its first publiQatiori in Women's Home Companion/ Why do the ' 

- publisheri describe the w'orN is "an , enduring and elassic^ 

fab|e . . . sl book to be read many times and qfyeilshed forever/'?' . 

How does Steinbeek create a timeiss quality about the story? 

Discuss the quotation from the epigraph: "A'nd, as with all retold 

tales that are in people's hfearts, there are only good and bad 

things and blaok^and white things^nd good and evil things and no 

in-between anywJnere/' Discuss whether suchr an" over- 

sfmpllficatron of reality is characteflstic of folk tales, legends and 
; Jables.,- * - . , . * " 

- *- 

• Discuss the novel in \erms of the oharaoters. Which charaaters 
seem like real^people?! Which are stock stereotypes? How con- 
vlncing- is the 'reaction of Kino and Juana to the finding ,of the 
pearl? . ; . 

• Discuss what aspects of the novel will make it worth reading in the 
*year 2001. Let the students compile a list of the novels which they 
might want their children to read. 

' m Relid "The fwlonkeir's Paw" (pp. 33-56) and discuss reasons why Man In the Drafmatio Mode 1 
' W.W. Jacobs* original short story has become a favourite radio, 7V^ 
' and repertory pnefact play. What hints remain In the dialogue to 

suggest that the play /fs set In an Edwardian English suburb? 

Would the play be as^ effective In a modern Canadian setting? 

Road **Eeathertpp*V(pp. 109^^^ compare Mother Rigby*s 

creation with jFrankenstem*s monster. Why has the myth of life ^ 
created such i4ecurreht theme in riterature (e.gi Pygmalion, Pin« ' • 
nochio.*etc.)? . 

• Although this Story was wdtten more than two hundred years ago, 
\ . Hdwthorne points out fauns In society that might be true today. 

I'hf therrte of the Inhocarit abroad* who is learning about the word, 



TiXTS 
The Pearl 



, ©Kposes its eivili. is common in picaresque liferature, ^d^a useful 
, /device for satire. ^ ' " - 



Man In the Dramalte Mode 2a Read "The Licence" (p, 79=93) and discuss the reality of Chiar- 
. : chiaro's powtr of the Evil Eye. PJrandello^s theme 
^'^^ ... = reality, rtflecttd also *in the magistrate's game-playing and 

• " dressing up, is fundamental to literature. 

l\Aan In the Ftetlonal Mo^e 2 m Read •The Culprir' (^p. 71-75):and dte^ss how the conflict bet^ 

i ween the peasant and thg maglstrate'sfviews of petty theft reveals* 
a distinction between law and Justice, a concern whicii is as much 
an issue In modern society as in .Cfiekhov^s. 



I 



' ' • Discuss the difference in structure between the "stiee of life" type 

^ " ^ of short itory, exemplified by Hemingway a^ Chikhovr and the 

' " ^ ''surprise ending" stories, as exemplifijsd ' in 'Th# Ingenious 

- ^ " Patriot" (pp, 99-102). The students should notica how the distinc- 

tion applies to other mode0*^tories in the prescribed collectiofis. 

Nobody Sul Youfstlf ' ' This anthology, because it is organized thematically. provides 

.many opportunities to show that concerns about human life are 
shared by great writers of the past as well as by the major and, 
■ - minor contefTTpBrary poets and songwriters. While the primary 
focus at this le^vel Is on reading the poems for enJoymenLgnd for 
the understanding of human values, nevertheless the stuaents 
should be aware of the selections froftf the traditions of the Bible/ 
Basho, Wiljiam Blafce, Elizabeth Barrett Browni^ng. Joieph Conrad, 
' . Stephen Crane,^ Emily Dickinson, John Dunne. D,H. Lawrence, 

ShakespeareVShaw and Wordsworth, ' 

0, Discussion of the literary value of theae poems will show' some dlf= 
ferencfs in style and language. The students should also become 
aware of the poems written by major modern' writers: e.e. 
, ^ - commings, Lawrence Feriinghetti, Robert Frost, /Ted Hughes, 

Robinson Jeffers, Ogden Nash, Theodore Roethke, CarhSandburg, 
William Carios Williams. . / 

• Let the students* In discussion groups, make a comparison of twb 
• . poemg^, which use similar images to evoke a feel/ng. "I vyanderad 

lonely as a cloud" (p. 42) and "who knows if the rrioon^s a balloon*' 
{p. 184); for example, date from different eras, ^ut both use the 
image of drifting through the sky until the Imagination is captur 
by the sight of flowers as Images of love. 



Man in the Dramatic Mode 2# Usp the time-warp device of "Time and Time Again*' (pp. 145-153) 
* . ^to role-play a meeting between Wordsworth /arid e.g. cummlngs. 

' ' , Let the two poets discuss the feelings evokea In their po#mSt and. 

t their choice of imagery to express their views. 

Nobody But Yourself ' - . • Arrange a panel discussion of four famous poets from various 

periods (role-played by the students). The panel can begin with 



lis 



r 



Ur^BCh poet reading a salectior^trom his work. The rest th« Gfasi. 
ind the other potts* can question a poet about how his poetry ex- 
presses his *vlew of life. 



"The Chronologicil Index-' (p. 257)* lists *the poems of earlier 
periods,^ and suggasts posiPbilltiei fdr thematic comparisoni. 
Burnish "O My Love's Like a Re4 Bed Rose" (p. 199)^may be com» 
pared with Auden*s **Roman Waif Blues;' fp; 229). The personae of 
both ppems celebrate their love of' a woman, yet there is con- 
iiderable difference between the tones of the. two poems. . 



Second Century Antlidlasids 
of V«r«e a ■ 



IhB studenti Bhould unciersland md be abl^ to usoJIterary terms relevafit 
to the dttcusslon 0f wortcs of iitoaiure which they Jiave read. ^ 



• After reading *'Rafuntf" (pp, 1-19) discuss the quotation: *1n this 
' school a pupil s^ipiy mnmt faiirMo show the difference between 
' the literal 3^4 Imptted meanings. Introduce the^ohcapt of irony as 
the contrast belwaefi what Is stated explicitly and what is wryly 
Suggested, ^n this play: the authoV uses both yerbal . and dramatic; 
irony as a means of satirizing the educational establishmant. 



Man InJhe Dramatie Mode 2 



# Lat th0 students bring copies of Mad Magaiine to find more e^am^ 
pies of irony used for the purpose of satire. In each example look 
for the reversal of normal expectations and^ldentify the target of 
^tha^ satire. * ^ . * 



Let the sfuder^ti bring political cartoons from the local 
newspapers. Show how exaggeration and caricature change our 
pereeption of people and events to achieve satiric iffects. 



Let the students give reports on televisldn satire In such programs 
as "Mary Hartman, Mary Hartman" or "All In The Family." Identify 
in each,case, the target of the satire, which may be an Individual or 
an institution^ 



m Many of the poemi in this collection of modern poetry are ironic 
in tone: Read "The Heroes" (p, 83) to show the Irony in the way the, 
treatment of war-wounded soldiers 'differs from the expectation. / 
Many other poems achieve Tronic effects by looking at familiar/ 
topics from an unexpected viewpoint. * 



Some Haystaafcs Don't 
Eveh Have Any Needle 



Discuss The Pearl in terms of the irony in the supposedly good for- 
tune of finding a vaFuable pearl ■ _ ^_ . 4 



# Read the description of the pike (pp. 59-81) in which the predatory 
fish is personified as o ^rant monarch. Show how the hur^an 

\ qualities of a cruel king are transposed to the features of the^ke. 
The wealth of detail in this description makes it Bjn excellent mpdel 
for student writing, exemplifying the figure of peraonificatioo.pee 



The Pearl 



'The Sword In the Stone 



S^end Csiitury Aiiih^l^giei * plcturfts of animals lo evoke human expressions. W^at sort oi per- 
of Vorse 2 ' son fi siigge^t^ed by a particular animat? Bird Cim® Down the 

Walk" and *'OwlV (pp. 3643?) are poems based on the rpetaphDf of 
ptrsonifleation. — \ ^ 

. ■ ^ . ^ '? ' % \ ' ' 

Voteitt 8 - • The itary ''Shoe^hlnt" [pp. 1f ^3) provides an eKampS© of imnyi in 

iti aurpriM ending. Read the stofy jo the class^ stopping aft the 
"break" (p, 2:l).JLet She stydents diicuis poisibl© endings for the 
story, or write tf^eir own complstions. Then read' the conciiuiiQn 
' ^ (pp, 21 *23) and cflsqusi the effectiveness of the itnding and in what 

wa^ the siiuaMon fronio. ' ^ ^ , 



\ 



* m Read 'The Wilir' (pp. 5447) and iet tht students list ihe clues that 
. foreihadow the ending. Discusi wh^ the story is ironic. Let the 
■ students reivrita the sto^ in the firs! person, as told Iby Joseph, at- 
tempting to preserva thai iurprise ending with its ironic iwist. 



Vaiees 2 

\ 



V 



m Read the Wf fee of the qreat Sealers'* (pp.^0'137), and discuss 

the 'Irony of fate'' ip^ 138) in the tragic eventP^xpand the concept 

fey discussing the trony of fate evf ryday situations, e.g. 

^ * 

^ 1. *1f I had only arrivatf ien seconds iosnir, I tould have woai the 
door prize fdr toeing tte mHliointh cystWier/'' 

2, *;lf 1 had not bralced just ^n^ time, I would have been killed by the 
speeding auldmobile. " ^ % 



Oynamtes of Language^ 2 



The study ©f Chapter JZ^ *Mn Your Mind's Eye'* {pp. 302-327)*^ will 
help to expand on the concepts of simiie and rnetaphor by in- 
troducing the terms allu9lofi,.aiiaitagy^ hyperbofo, periiMlflGation, 

to produce t; working vocabulary for discussion of poetry. 



Ttm sfydants shoyld recogntza virious Xypmi of nav#ls^ ihoft itorles, 
pOtmSf non^fictlon, and plays whloh thoy have rtafl and be able to dlsouss 
tholf oharaetarlstiaa. ^ 



Ad^tntyra Storftt^ 
Lost Horlwn 
Ca^ipbeirs Kingdom 

PIpar , 
imaiKiiia 

"The Bamboa* trap*' ^ 
«pp. 51^) 



After thn sttidants Kave read the three novejs and two short stories, 
have them miUce a list of all the things that these stones have in 
commoh to define the conventions of the adventure story. For 
exampje, If ttta studerTits Were to do preolsely the same assignment 
on westefn movies, they would come up with things like: horses,- 
beautiful girl hero on white horse, gun-fight, haro resoues girl 
from villaint rancht sunset, beef cattle, hired gyn* saloon, fistflghts, 
hero chasing villain on hprseback. Some of these things are 
evidentjp^vtfry western. Thus, they become convintions of the 
western. * 



• Seleot one of the three novels, and in an essay, have the> students 
discuss how they reacted to it. Have them discuss its value as a 



tneam of escipe, as a source of insight into himmn motives, as an 
. Qpponmny to vicariously experience heroism. , 

• Ha« the students makea pbitsr advertising a course ini "The Ad- 
... ventufe .Story." Have them make It as; colourful as- possibtp. 

• Havt,,t^e;m write an advtnture itory. choosing any settino topic 
".^ Characters, but being cfrtain to mafee use ot Jhe advartture con: 

ventions that they have dev^Soped. , . . 

• Have the stucients-'debate the fbrio^^lng topic; Resolved' It is ac- 
curate to say that the virtues and strengths of the adventure storv 
nero.are basjeally whait we midht call masculma virtues, . 

• Haye the students discuss.whethir or not courage is ih'a most im- 
portani characterlstip of, the.advemyre story. Have th^m refer to 
K r*y® fid Short storiei. Havte thsm aisou^ thefmportance of 
tne followifig chafacteristics for adventure story heroes- attractive 
appearance, ability to fight, good education, cleverness loyalty to 
riendS.. ryithlessness. unwavering pursuit of one's purpose ability 

. to use the English language to express ome's Ideas well 



• Have the students discover and list the conventions of the mysterv 
story, as shown in the noval 



^ . • After the^tudenl| have read the ndvel and short story have them 
answer the following questions; 

I. ;VVhat is the main corifilct in t^ieSe stories? ' 
Z '.hNho is involved? _ ■ 

3 How did it arise? 

4. Hbvy Is it devieloped? ^ ■ 

5- What ^ the clin^aK? ' 
/ ;6 /tow is the conflict resolved? / 

7Mr© .you satiiafied 'with the solution? Explain this answer. " 

• ¥ave jhe stwdenps answw the following ques'tions: 
^^J. What is thiei ^central mystery in this story? . 
/ / 2. What cluesviia, provided by the author? 
y 3. ¥§hai falseieiyes' did the author includi trmlslead the reader? 

4. When did you first realize the solution? 

5. bid you find this mystery plausihie. or not? Explain this ansvver * 
• giving page references as necessary. i^V. 




if 



Hoh^f But yoursdlf 



• Makf a class presentation of some of the folk song^ In this text; 
^'Fqur strong Winds" (p/2) 

"Thrs Land is Your Land'Mp'8) , ^ » . 

^'Blowing^ in the Wind'* (p. 34) . « 
"What Havf They Dona to the Rain" (p^ 44) 
"Little Biwei" (p, 63> 
"Prankie tnd John/Ry"' (p. 110) 



The songi may be reid, rtcitsd, sung (individually or in chorus) or 
played from- recofdif^gs listed in ^he text Discuss the common, 
characteristici of the iongs. to make a set of folk song con- 
ventioni. ' / 



■■ Let a group of students choost a theme such as thwarted love, 

friendship, war, patriotism, etc., and illustrate the theme with a. 
selection of iortgs recorded on tape with a short or^l commeritary 
about their common theme, . ' 

f 

SMond Century Anthologies • Read f elections from the Viarrative verse, (titles listed, p. 254), and 
^1 VifW 2 ' compare the various poetic techriiaues which create the stonesi 



m Read a selection of lyric poems, e.g. ."Lines- Written Ih Eafly 
Spring" (p. 203), *'The Rsilway Station'* (p. M4); "Llmiled!' (p. 205): 
'*Sea Fever" ip. 206); "High Flight" (p. 2p7), lo show bow *e ppem 

^; expresses the subjective ytew of the poet, 

# Raad examples of dramative verse; e.g. 'The Gofden Jourriey to 
Samarkand" (pp. 1-2); "Archy Heari From Mars" (pp. 33-36); 
"foung Moses" (pp. 68-69); ^'Lord Randal"^ (p. 105); "The Quarry" 
*Cp' t03) to show how the poerri creates 'the character through 
poeiic dialogue. ^ ^ 



Voloes 1 



r. 



Read and discuss *'HumpyV ©f Exaggeration" (p, 350), in 
preparation for the reading of the 'Tall Tales" (pp/3S0454). 
Students may Jotow th© suggestions for writing their o^n tall 
tales. 



VoIqop 1 



Read and discuss "The Legend of Paul Bunyan" (pp. 359-369). Tha 
section "Rofe of Heroes'' should be related to other areas of 
literature studied, especially the herb in mystery, westerft, and - 
science fiction stories. Suggest posmble differences between the/ 
hero of legends and the heroes of'^dern ftetion^ Students nnay 
use the technique of humorous sKigfleration to compose their own 
Paul Bunyan stories^ . 



9 



lie 



The stutfdnts should kne>w relevant inferrinatlQii abdut the baokgrpund to a 
Hterary wQric, eip^elally elcauAsta^^ 

of the author'n mit^lal* / 

" *■ . - ' ■ • ' •" , - . ' / i '"■ ' ' ' * * 

• Most of tht* littraiy vvorks to be^ in Gradi'^^.-are self- , Never £^ yv^i If! 
txplanatory and can bi rM * ^ . , \ : 
reisarch into thi biographical and hlgtorlcal /antectdtnts. My Family and 
Utarature. in' fact, oan ipeiik for Itself, and too. n^uch prtfaiory ' Other Animals 
material may .becpma a tedious txercisa/whl^ 

^ riadar's flrst-Hanfl ixperienae of the work, In ior^e casiS, a little . . lee Station Zebra 
^ infdrmaEron will, help arouse the students' intires0o be ^ 
y a worl<. Gerierally, once the goals of finding enjoyme * ^Plgman 

value in literature have b^en aacompHihed, thin the students^ ' * 

\ ..terest in the work may Jead quite n _ ^ Door Into^ Summer 

its origins, and to a searah for other work s/by the sam writer, * - * : _ . 

FiHoy MowiVf, Gerald JOiirrall, Arch Zindel, * 

Robert Hainlein.jQhp Steinbeck, G3. -Lewli, N^^ ; 

Christie. T.H. Whitf .' and Roderlok Haig-^^fQwh are authors with Our of jhe Silent Planet' 
otherjitles sultabfe for follow-up reading^ A studerit who.eJijoys ^ ' . 

any of these wgfkjs ma^ weU becoitia Interested fn Its autHof, and -^fj,© Whale People 

should be encouragrfd'to read more ^of them. . • ^ ' : 

; * ' * ' .1 , Pi^^ Piper 

• Lef the students choos6'a favourite/^author, cp^ltdt Intprmatlon a„h th^^ rn^^r^ w^ra hi^^m 
about the au thor*s life and works, and then role^play that author In ' ™" ® ^ 
TV or press Interview, Several studentrauthors can join a panel ' ^ QuinM m thm'^t^fie 
discuaslon to respond to questions from the rest of the class. ^wora m in© wonm 

^ ' ■ ^ ' ■ h' 

'*Mystely Author^Ms a slrnulatlbn game in whicha atu ' ' * 

one.pf ihe authors known by the blass, Memberi of the class may '\ 
ask/iridirect questlona, answerable by yes or nou until someone ' ^ / ■ ' ' 
guesses the mystery guest. / = ^ ^ ;^ ' V 

• EhcQuragr the' students/to find out about writer^ living anc . " 

wording in the local co^munity^ Local poets or novelists may b# 

Invited to speak to ihe glass about their work, or to give a read 
of selactions, % / - ' ^ 

^ ■ u ; r ^ \ ' ' . \ - ■ • ; , ■ . / 

• students who publish their poems and storl©^ , ^ 
school ""magazlha/ shpuld be llohized ai if they Wife famous f 
authors/ In a '*^ot-seat*' Inten/iew/the class can *ask questions 

about the writi^gvixpefienca and the olreumstanGai that led to It^ ^ ' ^ 

' ■ ^ / ■ ^ ■ ^ ^ , ^. ^ ^ ' ^ . ^ ; . ' 

,f In some ca^as tha reading of a work may lead to research of the ^ 

hfStprioal ind geograpHlGal background lo the story 
; parlson ^0tween factual and fictloRal accounts, or b . 

hews reports and later reaearchad accounts. Knowledgi about the ^ " 

following topics may laad to better understandihg*of the wor ^ . ' 

quiStidn; * , 



/ 



^ ^ Souroe ^ " ^ ■ ' 

■- - - - ^. ■ " " - * 

Sinking of the Titanic \ Newspaper filts or [ fibrary Night to Remember 

. ' ' ^ # . microfilm— 1 ' ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ '\ - ■ ' ' % ■ ' ' . ■ . " 

ERJC ■: ,, - , ,-. : 
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Nvver Gn' Wolf 

The ptari 
Pled pjpt. / 

Sword In th# dtone 
In Urn Heat of m Night 

Nobody But Y^urstlf o: 

Nobody But Yourself : 



Wpjf esitermination 
programs . 

■ ' ' .= * 

Peasant life in Mexico 

Bittii of France, 1940* 

. King Arthur legends 
Race, relations in the US, 



"Black Day In July" (p, 36) 
Detroit riots, 1968 / 



.Envlronmintal rnaMgement 
service , 

* ,^ 
Socials studiei texts ; 

Ntwspipir* files or historical ac-' 
counts ' ' . 

■ ■ ■ ♦ J •- : 

Arcl^eology W){is * 

Sbciology teKts, or ilack "Uke 
Me, etc. 

Niwspaptr Tllei 



''Birmingham Sunday" (pr 39) Nev\{spape^ files 
Church bonnbing, 1963 . ^ - ' 



Volaes 1 



"The Aitronauts" (p,76) 
Moon landings, 1970 . ^ 

"The Vyhite5Dusr, (p. 1l3) 
A/llne explosion; J958 
"B^lad of Springhiir' ' ^ 
Mlne^dli^Ster, 1058 . 

"New York to Rarli^' 

(pp, 59-69) Lindbergh's flight. 



^Newspaper files 

Newspaper files 
Newspaper files 

Newspaper files 



ADDITIONAL RESdURCES 



Abrams, M.H. A GlosBarp of Literary Term. New York: Hold, Rinehard 
L Winston, 1962. ^ / . - ^ 

Barnet, Berman and &urte../4 Dictionary of LHerary Terms. Baston: Lit- 
tle, Brown, I960 ' • ^ ' 

Thrall and Hlfabard. A Hmdhook for Literalure. New Ycrk-j 'bdyisey. 
1'980 ■ . ' , - 



ERIC 
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' : INGRiASi* STUDENTS' jplLITY TO READ 
UtlHARY WOlRKllN DEPTH 

Fulfillment of thi Goal raqiiirea the stgdanis to read and s\udy literary 
vyarks with multiple Isyels of mtaning. As the prescribed noyeli rnake 
their impaot mainly at a iurfac%^|vel of literal itatement, th# students 
are better able to develop their dritical reading ikflls' in a con- 
centnatnd^focui on the shorter forms of poetry,, one-act, pl%s, and 
short bi iS. .While the diicUision of the deeper levels of. mlar>iYig 
will explgre such concepti as jrony, iymbohim. and metaphor, the 
emphasis here is not in* the learnlng^ot definitions, but/ rather in the 

ixperience of the aonoepts through Inductive approaches to suitable 

lateriaL. — - . 



i39 



Tha stydentt shourd have read some literary works In suffieient depth to 
the indivisibility of form and oontent. 



ACTIVITlfeS FDR pUASS/ SWALL GROUPS, AND 
INDIVIDUALS - 



TfXTS 



''Slopping by vypods on a Snowy Evefilfig;^ (p. 1M)/After Shading 
th? poem to the class/ develop a condensed versloh of two or three 
sentences. Read both- versions aloud to compare the ^effect. 
Discuss the repetition of the last line, and suggest the archetypar 
rnetaphor of life ai;a^ournby. Then ask ^ the students to see what 
feelings of Ideas are sugge^ed to them in the symbols or ^ woods'' 
and '-tfeep '. Re-read jDoth versions to see if the original suggests 
an aufa'ol meaning. beyond ^the literal statement of an eveni. En^ ; 
courage the students to sDggest a variety of meanings that mighp 
be derived Jrom thi original poem, but are omitted In the con- 
densed version. h ' ^ / ^ 



Nobody .But Yourself 



I Giv^ -the students copies of ^Mn Just Spring^* (p. 138) typed with 
conventional punctuation artd poetic form. ' 

■ . \ ^ ^ § 

In Just spring, - ^ » ' ■ 

\^en^lh^world^(s^mudJya^^ - 

The^ little lame ballponpian / ^> ~~~^^^^-r- - 
^ . ' Whistles far and ween ^ . 

And Fddie and Bill come running 

.u- . _ _ _ ■ " . ^ 

From marbles and/piracies, \- * 

And It's spring . '\ / . 

• . ■ • " ■ ■ - • :^ l^■ - . . ■■ \ ' . ■ ' 

Read the poem and diacuis the idifas and feelings suggested toy 
the imigei. Then let the students reid the poem as in the te^t, gnd* 
discuss the dlfferenGei in the two versions, Discuis^hqw the form 
of th© original demands a certain response in the reading of the 
poem. . • V ' s ^ ' ' 



/ 



Man in m Pottle .M»d9 3 



% Tike the poem "In ejctrimis** and write it in paragraph form,- 
• 'bn'tha blaclcboary or oytfhtad tr]|hsparency. Discuss the quilitiei 
of the "paragraph'\*fl©id It^aloup^Let the 

riktlve ways of salting out the idtas to give ernphis;^ to the peem*S 
Irony.^lf theft is cbnsensus that the words oonstitute^ a poem/lat 
each studtnt arrafigs the words into poetic form,4nd coriipart this 
arrangerntrjt' with the dHgjnal In tKe text-- * . 



Pigman ' 



TakI the optnin^i paragraph of Pigman (p. 7) and yvrita it at a 
poem. e.g. ' ■ _ 



Now " 

i don't like schoof « 
Which you rnight say 
Is one, of the factors' 
That got us inv^olvad , 
With this mid iOy , 
^Wa niok named * 
Tht Pigman 



A^ually ^ ' 

I hate school 
But then again ' 
Most of the time 

I . hate everything 



piiousiion of the poem should elicit \ip tone and effiotj the voice 
of the.spe^aker, and Its niessage^ Students may also spot its laok of 
completeness -in its reference to the Pigmarr — an image which 
'needs olarifidation ~ and .henoe a yuhole novel to olarify it. 



My Famfly and 
Olhif Anlmais 



i The opening paragraph (p>l5) provides a more poetic axariiple 
of prose to;put into vars#^form. The figurative language jn this 
passaga Is daoepjlive, but tha studtnts may see that the desgrip^ 
tlon^of the scene leads tht /s^Kjar on to a oonsideratldn of the 
fjQvars characters'plaead in4hat^^Ll1ty, Students should try then . 
to eliminate ^all unneoAspary wrds, Jo condense the prbse Into, 
poetie eondistness. Thii^xercise o/n lead'to a discussion of the 
qualities of 4 poem, \s. cpftpresslon of language: use of,flgufative 
language* and unity of "effisot. 



Tha studants ahDuM ^ndorpliridjhat a work of lltaratura may hava savaral 
layals of maaning, and fhat^aM^rk of Htaraturi may have eflfferetit meanlngi 



Man In the 'Dramaifc Wade l#^'Mr- TImbraf's 'Reckoning" (pp. 1-fi). After a.readlfig of the play, 

vj/ork class discussion around qu^itions like the fpllowfng: 

' ^ /a) Are these two men ghosts? What ividenGi do vv^ 
. \ / side of the issue? ' ■ - ■ . / ^ 



b) Wh^ ii their purpose In life? 
liumfos? -\ ' 



J 



/ 



.do thiy liki to torment 

- % 



J ; c) Of fh# two iTitn,3ivb0si story do you belit vi? AYhich one of the 
K -^ . men was left on the boat? Was either man? ^ ^ ' 

ffi^- ^K* ve of the p[ay there can be no def in it^ answers. En^ 

gyv aoifrige any answers that have a basis on facts ftom t»e play/ 



'The HitoHhiNer': (pp. Direct student drscussion into lub- Man-ln m Dramatlo WodV l 

•" - 4"' ' . . . ^ , . . I , 

L> ^^ ^wurs in the story^ \ , ^ ^ ^ 

b) yVHa^likid of bemg Is coming, aftar Adams? \ ' 

c) Old' Adams really die? What evidence do we have that he is 

alive? - . I ' = " * 

^ * = ■ ^ . i / ^ ' 

^■. 1 ' • X ■. ■ 

Sluderits ihould thth write angthe'r sclh© for his pWy, In which ' ■ . " 

Adams does confront the d#hon, Perhapa Adams Wliniearn \^ 
- somethispfl important; perhaps it vyiff be a battla>^ Any student % 
i response #iat IS an hoQest attempt IS aeceplable-* ' " ■ * 

;s^#athertofc^Mpp. 109^129). On the surface this is a simpie fable; Wmn in fha Dramatio M^de 1 

however,^what was the author trying^to say.about hurriannatufe?^^ s 
I ^ other words, have student^ try^o sat the deeper (evef of meaning — \ ^ r 

. In this play. \ _ ^ ' / ' ^ ^ ' . \ ^ 

• ^ K ' • ^ ' ^ ^ ■ 

^I^efund" (pp. I^m ^ ^ , Manlnth#Dfamatte«^ea 

:: ^Who do y^oHjhlnk. is righi? Shoulcj the man gat a rafund? What is^ ' ^ ^ 

thf deeper levef of meaningjn the play?Js the author trying to say 

something rtout education^ln general? If .a pupil doesn't -learn 

whose fault is It? 1 1 

i s ^ : . X * 

Jhis ty^ of questipn can bfe used for both discus * ' 

asslgnmerits. * ^ . 

• Read "Her Management" (p. 90). 'Ask studenii for their un- ' Man in the Poatid Moda 3 
; derstqpdjng of what is occurring tQ^he poam (a JsarsoR '^she" Is ' _ • * 

; Netplrig house). Fofeus. discussion pn^^ 

^ natuhe, the earth, etc.) With questioijs^e class should work out ' ' 
the major nietaphor of the laTth tfeing a housewife* Next consider' - V 
what each individual jcomparison Involves, I.e. ''a furnaca" - - - v — ~ 

si^n. AHfils p^nt the students should^^ ^ 
poern. Now ask their^plnion of wfrellier t>ils. sloppy mothar nature ' : 

, ; !t.^ flood hou^e^caepe^ and if she is or lsrt*tl doss it matter? Look ' ' } 

at the last two stanzas. What is rnan's busihess Injhls whole mat- * - 

; ter? Ir man's analysis worthwhile^ ' ' " ^ 

. ^ - - . ' " 1 " " ^ ' ' • 

■ * ' ^ ^ . ! -* . : " . . ■' 

f /RemefTiber* varied Interpretations, are valid and art \^ be en- ^ - 
\ couraged. THe^brtly limitation placed on the studints is that the in- 
terpr^tion ^ •consistent with the te^tr f . 



a Read ^'Southbound on, the Freiway" (p-3);. Thrf studtrrt must' ' Nobody But YeyrMf 

recogrWze that the point of vJew Is tt^t of ^aa ojjtar'Spaceman 
' ylslting! Then they ma/ begjn to decipher whit is taking place. If _ ^ 



students do not sense the, deeper lev^el after a. second reading, 
focus question^ on the pgssjbla information the title can givfe the 
readeK Various interpretations can bB^encOurl^d; the "meaning of ■ 
the last stanzkf " . \ . . are they/their *guts or their brains?" Whf 
should the visitor^ have the question? bo the cars, travel so 
erratically that they seem to have no brains? How we drive* with 
our guts or our drains? . 



Nobud^/Sut YburMlf 



m Ther© are many recent songs In this anthology, which are excellent 
pottry/Jj^posfibls get the. recording'for your first introdgction of 
the ^oem. All of the poems have deeper Jevels that the students of-^ 
ter^ neglect to\ Wok for because these are 'only songs', * - 



.a 6ut-» 



P, 34 "flowin' mMhe wind/' (What isJhe message?) 

p, 74 "'Elusive butterfly/' (How can lov€ ^ compared t^a 
terfly? What happens in ^each stanirf?) ^ ^ ^ 

p. 07 *Mt takes trme/' (Can you be free and ahalnid?) 
p. 10|1 "El condor pasa?" (How are the symbols connected? i.e. 
What do sparrow and hammer have in common that makes them 
desirable?) . _ , V 



SMond Century Artthulogy 
of Vtrse» Boak 2 



p.J32 •'Hi!* This poem's deeper level dapinds upon irony, and 
is an excellent introduction of irony. On the surface the hunting is 
fun and light, hearted, but the rear meaning- is quitfe apparent. 
Students can discuss the intent of the poet. \^ 



Second C@ntiiry Anthology 
of Vtrs@rBook»2 ; 



p' 153 *The road not taken/' On thc^ sgrface, the depJsion Is 
between which, of two ropds to tra\)ei on. The last linels the key 1© 
opening understanding of the deeper level Usually jhe choice 
road makes no difference whatsoever, and in fact one often comes 
back to the same spot tqchoost roads in rljeir own town. Why then 
does the poet state the last line like he does? What may the rdad 
symbolize? Once a symbol is. recognized/ how does that change 
the Vest of the meaning' of the poem? ' 



Man' in the Metic 1\fl©de 3 •p. 68 'Us rainirig love.^^ The poem is straightforward. The question 

• ^ for ^e students is "Does the poet reflect a true fact? Do you ^^^^ 



that way about Jove?', 



Man In tht Poetic Modi 3 



"A Riddle;' The title states the objeciof tht lesson. The student is 
to discover who or what "I" is. Any interpretation 'shot/!d be ac- 
cepted as long as It is consistent v^ith the poem^ . . 



Ndbody But yourself 



f3, 104 ' Happmess/* A«k the students if they agree with the poet. 
Why dp they agree? , § ' 



Nobody But yourMlf 



p. 216 "I want tomtit It down," Once the poem has' been understood 
use trie title to work out whether the poet is actually "proud ' or Is 
he' really ashamed of what he has done? ^ ^ 



IT p. 104 -in. place of a curse." Trii poem lo^ks at the Christian Borne Haystaeks DenM 

dDCtrtne Of mmkn^^. ' ^ ^ Even Have Any Naedlt 

1- R&ad Mpti J. 5 '■Blessed are trii meek for itie^shal! inherit the 
earth Discuss what, meek means and hav^e siudents look it up 
in the diciianary. ^hy should the me&k inherit the earth ? What t 
virfut gives, iherri that re\^arcl? 

2. Read the poerFi and discuss thoroughly the author's point of 
view./^hat definltiorr of meek is he' usinol Do you aqree with 
him?. : - ^ 

3. N6?<t discuss the character of Chris|. He is suppDS^^ be the 
eKampie to folfo'.v. Two events need to be considered: 

a) the clearing of the temple of money|enders,^(here C hrist is 
angry and violent; why? Essentially the rrioneylenders are 
totally ignoring Ihe religiOLJS functian of tfie templ&^ and, 

b) trie crucilixion ^ here Christ is submissive, . 

Discuss thoroughly the Idea of meekness, in both of itsmeanings. 
Is the author correct in his placement of peopie frnhsaven? Does 
he in fact agr^e witM tht Chfistian doctrine"? 



The sfwdants stiQUld be able \a e^splaln iwhy, for tham, one work of litarattsra 
is rnori ^If^ctive thar ariothar, and t« ecmpara the writing styles of various 
authors. 



• ^The.deveiopfrient of these ou tea mes depends upon the student 
^ ftejrig able first io rrtake a choice, and secondly to justify that 
6hoJc&= Tlie essential strategy is ^hen to prpvide students with 
various literary niaterials, either dealing with the same subject or 
therne, andasK lor opinions, the outcor^e shpula be approached 
^most often in an incidental fasNlori. as part ofardther Linitof ^work. 



C^onnpare sex^ral poenis. a short story, an essay, anda pjeceof 
drama on the same therne. For example: (this exercise does em- 
phasize^a choice that is somev^hat based upon the forrn^a student 
prefers, rather than totaHy based on content J j 



0 Take the worH pf tvN/0 po^ts who ditfer in theme subjectsand style/ 
:: and in one sitting consider all the poem^tamaxinnurTi dfS seems 
reasonable). Discuss moh poem separatQ.lv cisrify ideas, and 
then go into comparing the t\fl/o authors. For ^xampre: compare 



;'The brpiAveaver" (p 1 11) 
"Pitcher^ {p. 71) / ' 

Paper nien tb air hopeB and fe^rs^ 



]p. 92) 



Some HaystacMi Don't 
Even/ Havt Any Hm%d\m 



with 

ilhnm Worn sv/worih 



'I wand^r^d, lonely^ as a Qloud" (p, 19)^ 
■Lin^^wvritten in early spring' :up.203)/ 



Second Oentur^ Antholsgfes 
of Varse, Book 2 



Some HayBiick'i Dbn't Compare cc. cummings 

%v©fi Havt Any N^tdit " ' 'la^e hates ail the girls" (p. 65} 

rram or haiT^ (p 136) 
since feeling is first (p/S5) - 



with 

Sfoond Century Anthologies Robert Frost ^The Road not takefi " (p. 153) 
of'Varstt 2 'The patron" (p, 155) ^ 

'^Out. out - ■ (p- 187) 



An arialyliCai treatment should be eriGouraged. though not 
lagislared Students will need some guidelines for directing their 
critical skins beyond thf gut reaction 'of *1 like^it. I don't like it'*. 
One possible means is to develop reasons within a frannewd^H 
similar to this: 1) style. 2) usual subject. 3) feeling or amotiorii 
evoKea. 4) intellectual challenge^ 
■/ 

Students should always be encouraged to give reasons for thfijr 

preferences ^ 



Th# studtnli should be able to corTipare/and contrast traptmarits of a par^ 
ticiJlar thtmt within the same farm or in differini genres. 



Some part of (hi/course cLjrriculuni should consist of a jh^matid. ! 
study drawing together va/ious genres (novel, poetry, drama, short 
story, essay, etc.; focused'On a single theme. Some of the social , 
values treated in Goal 10 provide opportunity for more exfansivg 
treatment in a greater range of literary style. The thirfie^ of * 
'prejudice, hero womhip. family relationships,- indiv^idu.ality. vyar, *V 
race relatjonshi p& social stereotypis. sury ival! old age, addjesceht 
love, attitudes io nature, social classes, education, mentarWne§%, 
phViicaLhanSrcaps. an'd law and order, are all treated to sotf^e 
digfei W the various prescribed texts, ^ ^ ^ 



Podtry texts 



These anthologjes are o'rganized according to theme. Corriparisori 
of the posms within one section can be extended to the con- 
sideraiteri ot the same themes in the short storiei and novtii^ 



Nobody iut Yeurself 



Sonto Haystaclcs Don't 
Even Have Any Ne«dlo 



One pg5.si^lity for a thematic stud/ is a unit on "in- 
divldLtaTity — Life in a Technological Society'*. Consideration of 
the fc^llovvlng worKs will help the students to see hovv th^ same 
thirne is treated m various literary forms by different authors, e.g. 



"Theipefforated Spirit^^ (p., 17), 
(p. 19^ 'little Bo^es ' (p. 63). 



Paper men to air hopes and fears' 
The 'Tuft of flowers" (p. 145), 



''Univac to univac (p 89) . ' The; unknown citizen" (p, 951, 



■■A 



tilt Students should bm abis to oorflmiint'on the slgnificanoe of partleuiar 
{^rdt and phrasts in i lllerary ivork. 



• A\ any point in a teaching day; when you are dealing v^ith 
literalure, thisjoal should be utiiized and developed. It Is assen- 
tiilly an Incldenlal teaching strattgy* whereby one explores In 
iipth words and phrases, as the need arises, in content, rather 
thari isolated study. 



p=53 *'ThQse winter Sundays" 

The isssnce of the poem is focused in the last line: ''of love's 
3ust€rft and lonely pfflees?" (set In bold face for ernphasjs). the 
two words are the key to the poem in terms ol emotional tone and 
rtiesaage. Oiscusi each of the dictlDnary meanings and all of the 
conrsolationi poisible. Then work on the dea: '*ls this vyhat love is 
really Ilka?" When you love do you do these sorts of things freely 
or are you b'jtter? Does love have to be austere? Is this a rnore 
fealislic look at what love is than the romantic vievypbint? 



Hiy§tacks Don*! 
Evan Nave 4ny Needle 



# p.5S "Insouciance/' There are two people in the poern — Jhe 
author who is somewhat melodramatic and excitable, and Mrs. 
Brady vvho is imperturbable. The way the authors flights of fancy 
are turned into the commonplace by Mrs. Brady Is the essence of 
the poem. One can Imagine the quthor telling Mrs. Brady each 
idea, and Mrs. Brady's down-to-earth reply. The close study is 
focused on the title, rtave students look up its meaning and then 
d^sotiss^ how the author has given such a rnore pieaningful 
definition, ' . u 



Scim« Haystacks Don't ^ 
Evan Have An^ Hsedle 



# p. 7? "Pitcher/" The poem is a delightful study of a sport. 
Students must carefully understand and master these words: *'ec- 
Gentficiiy", "avoid'\ "obvious", "comprehended", "errant", 
."arrant'\ and *'aberraiion'\ 

Tnt final stanza shoulg be read several tirrres to get the feeling of 
tNe specific kind. of communication that goes on in a bafl game. 
^ The mitaphor of speech as a baseball throw will be fairly obviously' 
orice all the words have been studied, - . 



Scm# Haystacks Don't 
EvoM Hdvo Any ijsedle 



. • GOAL 13 

DEVELOP STUDENTS') KNOWLEDGE, AND 
UNDERSTANDINd OF CANADIAN LITERATURE 



S 



Contiriued exposure to Canadian ^rteratur^ should be encduraged to 
Help create an understandinp^'df. 4nd an awareness for, a national 
literary heritage. Through danadlan literature study students can 
also reinforce sMIls and knowledge about all literature. There may 
also be opportunities to link^^nadlan literature to places, buildings 
and. people in the .local heritMS, , . 



Tht stud^nti should havt read varbus works of Canadian literature. 



The followjng is a list of Canadian works included in the resource 
materjals for English 9- Students could read some of these seJections 
tndependentlv or, as a pan of regular class work. 



ACtlVITIES FDR CLASS, SMALL GROUPS AND 
INDIVIDUALS 



TEXTS 



"Welcome Stranger" (pp. 78-79) is a Canadian puppet play. 

'To Pind 'Peace' Doing Chores inXn Island Commune'' (pp. ^4%^5i) 
is^a Canadign magazine article with a reader. response. ^ 

/^All the fears of her life" (pp. 157-159) is a Canadian story. 

"Both Sides'Now'* (pp. 162^163) is a Canadian song. 

The lessons In this te^t which deal with Canada include; 

1. Lesson 4/ from "Who Has Seen the Wind" (pp, 3S-4 

2. Lesson 10. from ^'Canajan. Eh?" (pp. 107^116). 

3. Lesson 12. from "The Wake of the Great Sealers" (pp. 129-140). 

4. Lesson 14. 'Two Fishermen" (pp. 149-159). 

5. Lesson 26. 'The Moose, and the SparrovV" (^p. 267-276). 

6. Lesson 32, *The Wild Ones" (pp. 3,35-346). , i 



Actisn English 3 



Voices 2 



Although the author is British, the novel is set in British Columbia. 



Campbairs KIngdohfi 



The Canadian short slories in this text include: 

1, "Number Fifty-Si^" (pp, 73-82), 

2. "Vignettes of Travel" (pp. 95'107), 



Ths Whala People 
Imagine! 



3. "Luke Saldwin's Vow {pp= 12M34). 

4. "One's a Heifer" (pp. 137-^1 54). 



Journeys 



The Canadian selections In this text includef 



l'^ "Race Against the Wolves" (pp. 3-7). 
^'Plerra Radisspn" (pp. 41-62). 

3. '^How We Kept Mother's Day" (pp. 88^92). 

4. "The Axe*' {pp. 99^102). 

5. /^Apology for Scrooge" (pp. 103-106). 

6. '^Formula One'^ ipp. 107-1 10). ^ 

1. '*How the Klondike ^^Rush Began*' (pp, 113^12?) 
8. ^^Dead Man's Rock" (pp. 157.172), 



The SeQdtid Century 
Anthologits of Varse 2 



Soma Haystaekg DonM 
Evan Have 4ny Meed la 

Nobody But yaursalf 



The. Canadian poems in this text include: 

1. /'A Vagabond's Song" (p. 20), 

2. '*Solo Bee'" (p. 24). 

3. "The Shark" (p. Sf); 

4. "The Bull Moose" (p, 129). 

5. '*0n ^he Way To The Mission" (p; 142). 

6. "H.B.C, Post'^ (p. 1441. 

7. "The Cremation of Sam McGee" (p. 146). 
fe. "Flight- (p, 154). 

9. "Friends" (p. 198). , . 

10. "The Railway Station^^ (p- 204). 

11. "Flight of the;Roller Coaster (p. 208).: ^ 

12. 'The Victory'Mp^ 2T9). 

13. ^^Summer Camp" (p. 220). 

14. "In Flsnders Fields'^ (p. 225). 

15. "Hi. Sooky, Ho Sooky" (p. 223), 
"David" (p. 175) Is a eanadian poern, ^ 

The Canadign poems and songs in this tf^t include 

1. '*Ppur Strong Winds" (p. 2). 

2. "Tourist Tlnia" (p. 19), 

3. **Golf" (p. 25). 

4: *'Thi Cattle Thief" (p. 45). 



5 
6 

b' 

9. 

10. ' 

11. ' 

12. ^ 

13. * 

14. ' 

15. ' 

16. • 
17. 
18, 
19 
20 



"Mountains of Iron Steer (p, 52-54), 
^'Midsummer, Queen anq SherDourne'' (p. 62) 
"Purest of Gifts" (p. Sg), 
"Lake of Bays" (p, 8g), 
"Old Man on m Bicyci^" (p-8?). 
'The Attack" (p. 8?). 
^'EveV (p. 126); ^ ' ^ 

Sea Gull" (p, 144). 
^At Thfe Cedars" (p. lS4). 
1. Icarus" (p. 184). 
The Bus * (p. 190). 
'Dreams of Animals" Cp. 206). 
The Dog Returned ^ram tht Woods " (p. 209) 
•Clcad3" (p. 2 i0), 
Flies" (p. 211). 
The Prize Cat" (p. 2ii2), 



fsjon^F'iction works or C0r\BtiW i^ricern. 



Never Cry Waif 



Cruiae of Loneionit Lakt 
The Bears and I 



The Studentg shoiild have soint knomfliyig©*^!^! ih# efteet i histerv on 
Canadlin literature. ' 



' Read the novel and ask students to do some m$mrch m the 
discovery and aitablishment of oil wells in the Cin^yian f^owm 
Ask them to relate their information to the inform^tiM &fovfded In 
the noveL How^aGOurate a picture is grven by th© author? 



Campbeirs klngdani 



• Aik students to read the story and then research th^ history of the 
coastal Indians, For further insight, this novel also hM m the back 
of th© book a list of films on the Canadian Indian. 



The Whale Pdopla 



m Assign students' parts in tha play **Pierre R&dls^n^' (pp.4MS). 
pre-read and present to the clais, Asstgn reiearch work on tHt 
baokground of Badisson and/or on the early fur tni^pers md 
traders of Canada, Studanti, after researching othar trap^ars and 
traders, oould script their own tcene dealing wtih this part of 
history. 



Journiys 



• introduce, or review with itudenti the history of thf klc;^ndiki Qaid 



ERLC 



252 



-Rush and ask sludenis to read "How the Klondike Rusn Began" 
(p 113-127). ^ 



# Ask students to reaa "D#act'Man's Rock" (p, 157»172) and consider 
how the various bodies of water (sea, river, lake) have affected our 

historv. 



Tht SeCDnd Century 
AntiiolD^ies of V%rs# 2 



m Read aloud-- H B.C. Post^^ (p. 144) and ask students to research 
the history and effect of the white man in Eskimo land. How ac- 

curale an image might this poem be? 



Ask studentiJo read ' in Flanders Fields" (p. 225J and invite a War 
veteran to explatn the significance of the poerri in Canadian 

hrStury 



Neb^dy But Yoursalf 



Ask [he srudenis iQ read "The Cattle Thief ' (p. 45) and research 
PrTuline Johnson's l»fe What is she saying about the white man in 
the pcjnm and is this teeiing reflected in the things she witnessed 
during her lifetime? 



The studjrii^ shatifd Nave some knowiedgt of the effect of geography on 



Vaicis 2 m Ask students to read Lesson 12 'The Wake of the Great Sealers" 

(p 129^139) and locate the coastal atea where the hunt probabfy 
" tc >k place Have them research the weather patterns of the area to 
u: derstand the dangers of the cold and ice. 

m Ask *he student^to consider, in light of the sealers' tragedy, what 
recommendations they would make concerning, hurnan safety in 
future expeditions 



Caifipbtirs Kingdoffi 



Ask studenis to read ihe novel and then discuss the geog^raphy of 
this region which hampered and aided the plot develoOfnent. 



^ Ask the sfydents to read^ 'Vignettes of Travel'^ (p^., 95-10?) and. on 
a farge scale map. trace the Mowat family's iourney west. Discuss 
why the author describes withe t humour the 'grim passaj®* 
through the praineS, 



Journeys 



Ask the students to read *;How the Klondike RusN'^egan" (pp. 1 13- 
127) and tract, with reference to hiitory books, the routes ip.to the 
Klondike area. To add insight \n(o the hardships suffered by the 
prospectors. %ookum Wawa has a picture taken of men packing 
up fhe Chilkoot Pass (p, 167). . 



Many poems indicate how Canadian poets view the Canadian 
landscape- and how the landscape affects man. These include: - 



1. **A Vagabond's gcng" (p. 20). 

2. **0n the Way to the Mission (p, 142). 

3. "Flight" (p, 154): 

4. **The Railway Station^' (p. 204). : ^ 
5- "Summer Camp ' (p, 225). 

1, "Midsummer, Queen and Sherbourne" (p 62). 

2, "Lake of Bays" (p. 85). 

3, "At the Cedars^' (p. 154)./ 

m Assign parts of the poem "David" (p, 175) and as the poem is 
being read alpud, ask students to note the various landforms 
, referred to, and how they chalfenge the boys. 

• Ask students to read "f^ountains of Iron and Steer' (p. 52-54) and 
discuss the tt4raGtion of man-made geographic forms to the 
Mohawk Indian.. The N,F.B. film High StQ#l offers graphic 
illustration of this poem. 



The Sacend Contury 
Antficlogits of Verse 2 



Hohoay But Yourself 



Some Haystacks pon*! 
Even Hava Any Needle 



Nobody Sut Yourself 



Ask students to read "At the Cedars" Mp- 154-155) and do some 
research on methods of logging inj^he' interfor regions of Canada. 



Before the siudenti read the novel, havii them locate Lonesome 
Lake oh a B.C, map and also examine the detailed section at the 
beginning of the noveL 



Crusoe of Lonasome Lake 



Give students a blank map of B,C, and ask them to trace 6dward*s 
route to Loneiome Lake* pinpointing Bentick Arm, Bella Coola, 
Bella Coola River, Defiance Mt^ Stupendous Mt., Tzeetsaytsul 
Peak, Fin/ale, Stuie, Atnarko* Atharko. River, Mount Martin, Turner 
Lake, Old Baldy, Walker's Dome and Lonesome Lake. 



Prior to reading, ask the students to locate Babine Lake, Takia 
Lake, Topley Landirig. Diicuss with them why it was possible for 
this adventure to oocur. 



The Bears and I 



The students should have some knowledge of the effeet of ethnla dlverilty 
on panadlen Htdrstyre. 



' Although Lesson tO "Canajrfi, 6h?** (bH07»116| does not deal 
speoifically with tthnipity, It is an inttfeating and humourous In^ 
troduction to some of our Canadian pronunGlations. A study of the 
pronynciatloni here could lead to an Swareness of dialect which is 
present in soma pf the stories. 



Voices 2 



13U 



The Whald, Pdoplt 



m Discuss with students the presence of the B.C. Indian in our 
cuiture. Ask them to read the novel as one ejcampls of thi life style 
of a fictional tribe. Then assign research on any of the Ef.C. tribes 
and focus on differences and similarities in life style between the 
Indian and the white man. 



Imagine! 



Ask students to read "Number Fifty-Six" (p. J3^2) an^d discuss the 
revelations of Ah-Yen about the cusfoms of Fifty-Six and. inad- 
vertently, about himself. Discussnft^ifh the students ways in which 
our habits and mannerisms reveaUpur ethnic backgrounds. 



jQurneys 



m Read "Pierre Radisson" (p. 41-62) and have the students identify 
the backgrounds of the characters. 



The Second OBi^iury 
Anthologies of Verse 2 



Nobody But Yaurself 



Some poems which reflect an awareness of ethnic diversity are: 

1. '*H-B.C- Posf^ (p. 144), . . . 

2. "Summer Camp" Jp, 220). . . - 

1. *The Cattle Thief" (p. 45). ^ . . 

2. "Mountains of Iron and Steel" (p. 52). 

3". "The Bus" (p. 190). . 



Never Cry Wolf 



Ask students to read the novel and note the diffarences in ac- 
^ceptance of Mowaf s proposals by the Eiklmo and the government 
officials. Discuss possible reasons for the different reactions, 



The Bears and I 



Ask students to read the novel and examine the various roles filled 
by the Indian^ and white^ man — (trapper, merohant, policeman). 



The ifudent should have iome knowledge of reourring tfiemds In Csnadlin 
literature; Including nature and the hostile environment. 



Action Engllih 2^ 



m Ask studehts to read *To Find 'Peace' Doing Choris In An Island 
Cpmmune" (p. 147-152)- How have the Sideras family managed to 

■ cope withV or adjust to, the hostile environrnint? What dangers 
were always pfesent? What benefits did. natuce provide? 

In groups, have students discuss and weigh Ihe^advantages and 
disadvantages of adopting this lifestyles 



Voioas 2 



Ask the students to read '*The Wake of the Great Sealers" (p. tSS- 
140). This is.a tragic account of thej'ronic fate of a sealing sk- 
peditlon, T^e follow-up questlons at the end of the excerpt lead to 
discussior;'s about posiible alternative actions and also about the 
reactions 'of individuals to threats from the environment. ' ' 



• Ask students to readjhe novel and discuss the dangers present to 
Atlin andiHIs people. Consider whether thise dangers are present 
today, * { 



The Whale People 



Ask students .to read "Race Against the Wolves" (p, 3-7) and 
discdss whpt aspects. of the envirDnrnent made It difficult for the 
men to protect the horses. This account offers contrast in attitude 
to Mowafs. Nev#r Cry Wolf, Debafe about the fears and misin-^ 
fornnation concerning the wolf, or any wild anImaL reveals a variety 
of opinion. 



Journeys 
Never Cry Waif 



• Ask the students to reacl "Dead Mans Rock" (p. 157-f72) and 
discuss/ in relation to the hostile environment, the lines uttered by 
Featherstone: 

One Iitt4e- thing goes wrong' arfd 
you've lost out. There are no 
second' chances. The wind and water 
sees to that. (p. f72)/ ^ 



Journeys 



Sonrie poems which. reflect the theme of nature and the hostile 
environment =are: > ^ 

' ^ ^ il 

1; 'The Shark^' (p. 25) ^ ^ / 
a. ^•Th# Bull Moose" (p. 129). 

3. *^0n the Way to the Mission'* (p. 142)... /. . 



The Seooncj Century 
Anthologifa of Verse 2 



• Ask the -Students to read '"David" (p. 175) antf note the chinga 
in landscape im^ery before and after the accident. This should 
lead to discussion of personal viewpoint and how it affects our 
reactions. . ^ 



Some Haystacks Don't 
Eveh Have Any Netdid 



m Some poems which reflect the theme of nature and the hostlli en- 
vironmint include: 

T "Old Man on a Bicycle" (p. 87). . ^ 

2. "The Attack" (p. 97). ' 

3. "At the Cedars" (p. 154). ' 
. 4, "Dreams of Animals*' (p, 206)> 

6. "The Dog Return'ed from the Woods" (p, 209). 
6. ''I want to put it down" (p, 216). 



Nobody But Yourself 



• Ask the students to read the novel and develop the bureaucratic 
argument to destroy th© wolves. Then develop Mowat's argument 
to prtserve the wolves and finally examine ot^er attftudes toward 
'threatening or dangerous wildlife'. ' 



Never Cry Wolf 



If 



Cruiod of Lonesoms Lake « 



Ask the students to read the novel and be prepBred to discuss 
the dlftigi/lties and challenges which continually faced the ' 
Edward's family. How did they cope with these challengei? This 
account could be compared with the magazine article "To Find 
*Peace' Doing Choreairt an Island Commune" (p, 147..152). Paul St. 
Pierre also wrote^tn article about Edwards in the Vancouver Sun 
(Feb. 19, 1977). ' 



The Bears and I 



'Ask the students to read the novel and then discuss the^many 
facets of nature which Leslie discovers through his, relationship 
with the bears, Ho\a^ does he manage with -the obstacles which 
^confront him? (fire, cold), 



Th@ Bears and I 



Leslie, in adopting the bwrs. violates one of the laws of nature. In 
a way, Leslie admits this in his diary entry (p, 188-189) which ends: 

But when man steps in . . , the very soul of nature cringes 
for having endowed one of her creatures with Intel 
disproportionate to responsibility. 

Using the novel for exafnples, ask the students in groups to agree 
or disagree with this statement. Results will trien be reported to the 
class ^\th justificatiori for reasoning,. ^ ■ . ^ 



rs 



igence 



f h0 Bears and i 



Ask students to discuss In groups the dangers of hunian in- 
volvement In raising wildlife. (Consider both the physical d^angers 
to the animal ahd Ihe f motional danger to the human). Refer to 
Chapter 12 in particular. 



The stu^Mt ^hauld hav@ soma knowlf dgd 0 requrring themei In Canadian 
llteraiuf0, includinig the indlvidua! In coiiflfet. 



Action English 3 



m Ask the students to read "All the Years of Her Life (p. 157-159) and 
discuss the different ^eact^'ons of thssthree characters t© the rob- 
bery incidant ' ' ^ 



Voicas 2 pi 



• Ask the itudents fo reati Lesson 14, "Two Fishermen" (p. 149-159) 
and cbnsldtr how the oharacfers react to \h€ appearance of a 
hangman. Why are we shown other ildes of Smith's personality? 

^ Discuss ^Ith the students how they might react if confronted with 
such an indlvlduaL 



Vdices a 



# Ask students to read LS$son 26v"The Moose dnd the Sparrow" 
(p. '267»276) and dl^mm the. possible reasons for Moose's 

: behaylQur/Dlscussipn of the scapegoat can lead to revealing in« 
sights into peer behaviour, Also, consider whether Moose's fate 
was justified. Was thare my other method of h&ndllng the conflict? 



Campbairs Kingdom 



• Ask students to read th^ novel and identify the conflicts facing 
Wetheral and explain how he resolves them. 



J 



• Ask studenis to read tffe novel and consider what kno\¥l©dge the 
Indians have imparteci to Leslie 'and what problems the presenfie of 
himself and the bears creates. How dots Leslli meet these 
challeriges? . * - 



The Bears and I 



^ The students shauld have somQ knowiedge of the treatment of humour and 
satire In Canadian Literature. 

e Some short* stories which deal with Canadian humour include: 



1. '^VigneMes of ^traver' (p. 95-107); 

1, ''How We Kept Mothers Day" (p, 88^92)^ 

2. 'The (p. 99^102). 

^3. ^'Apology for Scrooge*' (p. 103'106). 



imiglne! 
Jsurney# 



Some pbems which deal with Canadian humour are: 

1. "The Cremation of Sarn J^cGee" (p. 146)^. 

2. '\The Victory" (p, 219). 

3. "Hi. Sooky. Ho Sooky" (p. 223). ^ 

1. "Tourist Time" (p. 19)i 

2. ^'Golf" (p- 25). ^ 

3. "Eve:' (p. 126).^ : 



The Saeond Century 
Anthologfei of Verfe 2 



Nobody But Yourself 



Comparison of the above poems should lead to a discussion about 
various ways of presenting humour In paltry. 



Define satire and ask the students to cfosejy eKamlne chapters 1-4 
in which Mp^at satirizes government buriiucracy: Ask them to 
identify points or behaviours which .he is obviously making fun of. 



Nevtr Or/ Wolf 



ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 



Burke, Louis, 'The Cremafion of Sann MaGee" and 'The Shooting of 
Dan McGrew" (Teaching Ideas), tn^lt^ \onrm\ 66 (March. 1977). 

69-70. : ^ ■ ^' 

■ ' ^ 
' Qeddes. -Gary, b^: Skmkim W/nr/? Torontof'Oxford University Press. 

1975. ■ 
' N.F.B. H/^// S/iv/ 13 min. eolour 
N.F,B, Hi}hmm. 18 min, colour. 



GOAL 14 , ^ 

ENCOURAGf sfUDiNTS TO iXPRlSS tHEMSELVES 
iN A VARIiTY OF GiNRiS 

The Currioulum Guide itrtssei that itudents cannot be tbrced into 
creative e^prasiion. To achiev© this Goal it li necessary to provide 
the students with opportunity and encourag^mertt to experiment with 
various forms of written; dramitie, audio»viiuail, and piotorial tx- 
preisiqn, poasfbly In reiponse to reading riterai^ works. Students 
who are successful in producing works of originalfty and imagiriation 
will need help in polishing their work tor pubfia presentation. » 



Thd students should have had opportunltiM (o wrlt« 
such olemants as'charsetaflzation, setting and thwm 
namtivs style. . 



nw prpM lie 



se fiction 

plot antf 



Stofy-writing through characterization can begin with simpie 
character sketches as warm-up exerciiei, Diicuss how a person is 
^ portrayed in literature by:' 

1 . how the person appears ^ 

2. what other people say about that person ' * 

3. what- that person says _ 

4. what that person does. ' ^ ^ 

Students who are successful In oraating an original character can 
davelbp their Idea Into a short story by putting the charac^r into a 
setting, imagining some conflici which will have to be ^olv^d, 
and deciding the narrative point of view. 



Read "The Eyes of Mr/Lovides" (pp/28-3l) In which Mr, Lovidas is, 
perceived in two different ways. Then read "Ask Daddy, He Won't 
Know" (p. 13). Let the students create a verbal impra^ion of the 
Daddy, first in harmony with his explicit opin|cn of hifnself as an 
ignoramus, and, then as a^ person who is being pliyfully Ironic. 



Voices i 



Forestudy (pp. 95-96) Mplains the use of quotation marks for 
dialogue. "Canajan, ih?*' (pp. 109-112) provides an amusirg 
example for transcribing. Canadiaii dialect.. Let students me this 
type of phonetic rendering to create a telephone convemtiort Mt^ 
ween two people. If the dialogue ia,concerned with the actions pf a 
third person/a story may be created in the situation when the third 
person meets one of the ^rst two speakers. 



Voices 2 



# Dlsoyss the adjictives displayed over the pictures (pp. 72 and tS). 
Have the students develop a eharacter who contaihs an extra 
amount of any oNE^or TWO of these qualities. Have them giv^ tlie 

itofy later; 



pharacter a name, birthplace, and four typical 
charaqter may used in a fullHertgth short st 



This 



Ljin^uage Is! 



i35 



ERIC 3;a-ii:iiiiif;:\ 



52 



In The Heat af the Night 



On pigt 135 we 'earn about Watkins, one. of Wells" councilmen. 
Write a story ';starring" this character, playing up the "scene in 
which he hires the x^o thugs to beat up Virgil, and ending with his 
reaction to having to pay the medical expenses for ;'the guy who 
got hurt'^ ' ' 



la@ Station Zebra 



Divide your ciass intd^groups. Ask your students to write a story 
about a person who does NOT live up to^is name; just as "Jolly ' 
isn't'jolly. their character could be called ^^Goodenough'' but be a^ 
perfictionist. or "Fair" and play favourites, or "Mercy" and be^ 
■ crueL Their assjgnmerit is to walk hirri through tw© incidents. Then 
a spoHespersdn from. each group will read their efforts aloud, and 
the test will be to see whether the class can apprecjate the ironic 
difference between his name and his. actions. 



the Dynamics of 
Language 2 ' 



Read pages 353-356 and let the students choose *one of the first 
two "Applications". . ' . 



Language Is! 



Read 78-83, and let the students try one -of the activities. 



In The Heal of the Night 



m Divide your ctass into groups to write a murder mystery Set in yojut 
city or town. Have thUgi model their plot on John Beirs: a man. In- 
tending only to rob, swings too hard and kills his vic^tim; He is 
arrested after two b> three other men have been arrested, then 
prouen Innocent. " . ' ^ 



The ieoand Century 
Anthologies of Verse 2 



KRead Scott's **LochinvaK\ pp. 173^174. Thin ask your, class to 
, retell the story in prose in a modern setting. Remind your students 
to pay oiosi attention to details such as: how their hero got to Jhe 
wedding: why his tove was marrying someone else: the con- 
versation $| the wedding between hero and ^'Ellens" father: the 
dance; ^e escape. Allow them to change names if they wish to. 



Read Noyes' 'The Highwayman" and ask your students to retell 
the story in a modern setting, pretending that their vantage point is 
that of a next-door 'neighbour. Ask them to use detafls In 
desQribing the highwayman's outfit — would he be a glittery Jet- 
setter? What would he he driving? WKo would the arresting of- 
ficers be? Would Tim be anything more than^ parking lot at- 
tendant? " ' ♦ ^ " ' 



.1 
9 Read Ayflen's "The Quarry*' and ask'^oar students to rewrite it into 
a mora modern^settlng. Ask them first to decide who the speaker 
is, and to establish some **crin^e*' their 'hero is **guilty'* of, 

• Read 'The Wraggle Taggle Gypsies" and discuss with your 
students its modern equivalent: a rich girl or^boy running off with 
, the P.L.O, or a peaceful group from the so-called "counter culture" 
. OR a child of hippy parents alectlng toisucceed in soclaly. Ttien'' 
tell them that their aislgnment is to ietell the ^story jn prose^ 
Remind your stydenti to describe the clothes that their main 
characters vvi 11 leave behind. , . ^ 



f-R^ad Sauth^y^. "Afis/ aiinhsrm'v, fn Whiah a little troy brir^s a 
sHujf fcunB 10 hte.graridfal^^H tlii graridfathir relalis^ \ 
ilori€S abcut the ^'greaf yictc?ryy%.tpvK ^raiids^n and grand- 

'daughter, to tb^ir^niystifNatlori,^^^ sta den isle reset this 

irory. NrNaps s^uggeillng to thr^m' that 'the grandchildren find an 
old ^tal ikin or chfe^tah coat u^in Ih&ir grandparafili' attlc^ — and 
ariunttle to undirsia^nd v^hylhe acqiaiiillon^ Ih&Qoatwas more 
valuable than hk \im$M ih€ jem\B or chegtahs. * 



t Cbmflpre sivaral dcfinitipn^^tff th-e word ^ihe^i*'. Rfmind yquc 
. Siwdents that. th&rg^r& but few theiries. vwherea^ thire may^yet^be 
innufnarable plots, ^ack cf >A/hich freshens a lhieinie ^% us- 

= ./ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ■ '-'^ . . . : 

•^Chapter *13, *'Egc3pe, eBcaps" tdesjgn^d to lead'students 
;^^ thfipugh tha vvriting of a shert* it^ry witTi *^peoplfe and (har r en-^ 
vifofiment'* a$ Mm thenne. ' ;^ ■ ' . ^ 



Cage Canadiiii Dictionary 



Aetion Engiish 3 



• 'Dfvid# ycur cjai^ irito groups,. ^iN-each gfou^ Jo ^oncoot a atory 
about a person w^ho mm b lottery' ticket but is so hounded by his- 

*\ iO-call6d frleridtf who want part of all fel nis winnings' that ha rips 
the tickat up, Ihg^ getting revenge o1 sorts, 



The F'earl 



' % Ask your stupenia to t#l| story from.uh^^ point of ^iiw of a high 
ichodi t>oy vvho. if a ravy rookis jwvlth a' local Ko^ke>' club- He 
, id0li^€S agcod'lo'Qking older player yylth a nDtoriously violent past 
vifK© his rpturnad from tnt msjofrieagufi (6 manage a nriinor 
* ^ Igpjgut team, in a n important gaini^Jhe Sfiifii-type ohariolsr fills 
■ - in for Ih'B. 'njurid c^ntr^ fprvyard bgl supcunnbs to^ his old^habiti 
and play^sVERif' Violently (AiKycpur siudants to concintraie on^. the 
- ^ boy*i. fipllfigs wvhat ARg his standaVds, anyv\^ay? Does hi have 
i;-/^ flfrlfri^nd^ W wNai do€s SNE think o( the lujiir'macho 
: \ veteran?) , 



Shane 



Ask your stud^nt^ to wttt. a story in wW^^yoWg 'perion takes 
overwhfen Morfi and Oa^di^jmabHrtoTook after 4 g^oupof neigh- 
bourhcod cfilldreri. as prdrtilsgd. Make hiri or h«r cape with reah 
amargendits. . * 



TheMVhels/PacpId 



pa#d *'TNi Bad-H^adad La^gui'" and a&N your itudents tgdevi 
stofy:in Vi/hlch a a^ttctiwe is Dalled in to flguri'out wvKaiii. iri- slo^ 
tuliiityya divirpioriar/ laoflc pJanfiid by master criwhaJs 10 keep 
the dejt^otiva pwa^ fronn the sc#ns-of^a crime, 



a, Man in the Flatl&fiiil Wbffa 2 



Ridd Tni Ra1fl^*\ th^n ask ycur itudents to v^rlt© a"'^hite 
elephant'^ story g slwy^^fi w^igh iameone d<libirai8ly 'gives 
somfoni flsf a gift thpl 1^ V^Eftf coif ly Jo ka^p, . 



7h0 #ia^9Ms sh€3u|d fm^ Nid op^fflu»ilti» to write various types of 



ERIC- 



Mr 



4 



Dne^of Canada's liading poets, Margaret Avison, advises that^no 
studSfjt be alKed to write a poem (or marks. Tharefore it is here 
suggestfd that: r . 

1. When yog fjrsl rniet your class, teN thtm that the poeta in the 
" room ^ay subnfiit poems at ^ny ti/ne for comnnerits arid for the 

Poetry ^Corntr (or the built tin .board) or for the Class Literary 
Magaiifie. (Students will be pleased to copy t'tieir work onto a 
Ditto Master)- , ■ . 

2. When yog asiignn a poetry Qomposition .you niakt it clear ^hat 
'marks will bt given for particular features, e.g.\nunriber of lines, 
reliability of rhythm, sense, spelling, punctualion, or spe<s1fic 
features of the po,efn being parodied. 



Voices 2 



# Pages 259-265. VPoetic Experiences", revlevv rhythm and rhyme. 



The Language of Man 2 



V 
I 



5t 



Li i^gyage Isl 



i Read John Mpf^y^' '*To i-ock At Anything" on page* 36. Has^e your 
students study fte alphabetized photographs, then ask each to^ 
write a word cinqgalne which, uses, as its ffrsl word, the object 
which fDrnni^the initial letter of bis nf her first nmme (or nicknarne). 
Give full nnarki if the fifth line is Qomposed of a Synonym for, the 
first v\^ord of the oinquaine, if. the second line is oomposed of iwo 
adjectives, if the third llni is composed of-tfiree verbs, and if the ' 

-fourth iirie, the free comment line, is four words long. 

Read page 28, reviewing onofnitopoeia* then have your itudents- 
try their hands {arid ears) at v^riting a poem of the type found at the 
bottom of that pagf. Suggest situations to th^m if they'ask, a,g. 
SOLindi that Fotlovw the 3:1 5 fieir; Up the Floors Frofn One'to Si^ci 
*Thf Pitch Antf the Hit And— but dcn*t give too many or y©uMI 
steal their thunder. Aik them to write seven liriis, as tfnair modal 
has i&ven linM. tABrk it out of saven, taklflg one haif-niarN off per 
spelling error, but putting a cheok mark beside fabricattd v\^ords 
(as these noveltfes indicate that thair^ creator has TftlEO); 



e Read the section on Limericks, pages and try the game; Or 
simply have tham write a Limerlok (on St. Patrick's Day perhipt) 
' and have then^ automft it to you for marking: 

a, double-ppaeid and - / 

b. soahned for the proptr rhyihffl in the Intervening lines (iri order 
not to o^'tlterate the words). Mark tHem equally for rhyrnt and 
rhythnn, dtsallov^ing io-calltd "harf-rhymes" or *'part<hyfnes*'. 



Till Whilt PeopM 

\[ ^ / 

loe. station Zf^re 

\ ■ / 
■ \ / 



Ask yogr studants to^w'rite a song such as might h&ve beeri iung 
by the people of Hots^th Shanfian'i Dance about the time whan 
Atllrt and Mlt-gass endured the spearing, or about ^tlin's CQUrtihip 
of Witsika, or abogt Nit-ga^' death. 



AiN your iiudents to writi^ verses about 

'':ltm LiM Told \ ^ 

In The Cold . \ 

' Of lea Statlor^Zebfa". \ 

This title oeuld bt pari of a chorus. 



• Read the poems on pp.61. 55, 72, 86, 92. 106. 1S9, 110. and ask 
your classes to make up Cdncrete Poems of their own. Sports' 
works as a topic with Concrete Poems' 



Min in the fimxU fUode 3, 



• Read CSorrifingir's '^&nov^ is . ^ on page 94, Ask your students to 
, dtfiiie soWielhing importarit to them in Qomrlnger's manner 
e.g, Confiderice is . . , OR^ Truth -is . . , OB Brothers are ... , 



Read Suffis* :*0 My Loves Like a Red, Red Rose^' and ask the 
sludent^ to wri^ a parody of It, minlmum.lenglh to be two ver^el.'^^ 
biosusa the average reader will take a verse to realize that what 
h^'s reading IS a parody. Tell them that raarkswill be e^varded for 
the ^'abcb" rhyme soheme. but that' they are "free to eompart their 
'love'" to any flower, plant, tree, rhammal or fish. 



Second ff^nlury 



> Read ^*As f Walked Out in the Streets of Lafedo^' and ask your 
sludents (o wri te a parody of it. based on Ihe corrlders □f.your Mgh 
schwl. Allow them to work in groups on what must be a five- 
stanza parody; in the first they spy a student trampled iri th'e 
cafeteria rush: in the second they're called over; in th^' third the 
tdle IS told; in the fourth the orders for the funeral are given: in the 
fifth Ihe'^id^al grave is described. Reniennber to have them pfay it 
for laughs. 



Even H^va An^ Naa<ll@ 



Sec0.nd Canlury 
Anthologies of V0rsa 2 



Reacf (he Sports Section, pa'ges .74*79. Ask your students to make 
up a nevv School Cheer, at least two verses long, with a ohorus. 



Se^ the haiku on pp, 2. 9. 10, 139. 140. 158. 159, When you 
ha||^# your students write some, mark for seventeen sytlabres SKac- 
fiyp- hay^ your students number how many there are in each line 
in their final copies. Also, ask them to write out ont sentence in 
proi© in which they state. WHAT they have oompared to WHAT, 
Hiiku can m ABOUT anything at all. 



Th0 sfuddnti ihauld have had eppcrtunitias ta writs in the drBtnmWc twm^ 
Inofueffng monologuet dialogySf and sklU 

• ^sk your Students to pretend to be Kin^ergartners again for a 
minutf. Than read pages 68^69 aloud to them, with inflection and 
infiphJsis A^ter discussing the monologue (e,g. Is.the line 'I m a^ 
nuf sigrriffDJhi?), ask your studenti to write fnonologues that will ^ * 
reveal mtJOh more about the speaNer thari he or she intends to 
reveal. (Nints: scniebody trying to get out of a pro^is'e she made, 
or a jcugh piaee of work: one end of a tifephoni convfersation j 



Actiori Efigdsh 3 



I Outwardly, Virgil Xlbbsvvai cool, cafniafidc But what was 

he Ihjfiking? Imagine that you were he — cleverl ambitious, and 
having to dial wilh ignorant. prejudicdd/unrTiannefly, even violent 
pecpl0, (Vou might read James Baldwin's essay f roni Wan In the 

^ f xpotilorif- iMade to your studenti at this point in your in« 
frDduoiion.) A$k them to imagine a scene from the novel and to 
wrilft cut' what Tibbs might have been thinNing. , ... ^ 



In Th© Hiil of tltt Wlgfit 



6 



\Q0 Slition Zebra 



Similar 
sen. Z 



/ 



• Ask yo jr ^.tudents to irnagine themselvss^s the villain, Jplly. and 
to WfltQ 

scene 
during 
pretend 



oy! vyhit he might have been th>i^Hing. during a D'artlcuiar 
before being re^d'ued. in the engine room 



n the noveL e.g 
the, fire, or setting Bolton s 
to be the other villain, Ki 




a D'ar 
mgini 

Or they might! v^ish to 



CfUBOm oi L^nssDme Lake 



Campboirs KIngdonri 



y, have your students prelend to be one of the three who 
from-Odlphin to Ice Station Zebra with Carpenterj (i,i, Han- 
brinskl. or Rawlings), /^nd then write out what his interior 
monologue nnigKt have been. - I 

. , " , ■/■'■ - : ■'■^ 

youKjtudents to /Write down the thoughts that lmay hav# 
ssed throi^gh Ralph^dvvtfrds' mind as he left Lonesome LaKe in 
to eniisl to flgnt'in World War One. ■ ' ' 




X 



ue that Jean might have thought through that' 
s Kingdom that morning^ 



Write down a rponQlc 
ed hir to Campbe ' 



(Page 72: "He was an old man when he died, old and tired. Oh, he 
kept up/i front when Johnnie and people brought ivisitors. But' 
diep dovvn he was tired. He d lost heart afid he neadid'help", Jean 
Lucas^says ihieie words'to Brgce Wetherail about his grandfather,) 
WrH0 a monologue of what might have been going [through MK 
Campbiirs htad during those times when he'd play [his pipei so 
that the wholt valley would ring. 



Miffi in the Podlia Mode 3 



AQllpn English 



m Read "To A Child At The Piano". Then ask your studelnts to write a 
^ HnonolDgue suoh as rriight be spoken by a coach (fojotbalh grass- 
hookey, swimming, long-diitance running, basketbafi , . , ). 



• Read and discuss pages 66-67, 



Ely^littfes of Language 2 • Pages 359»361 , ^ 

# Read pages 103-4.. and try the ejcercisi entitled "The Punishmen 



ydices 1 
Tfi9 Languagd off Man 2 



# Read thrseGtion of oonnotation. focuilng on pages 48 and 49. 
pivide your cliss into pairs, and have each pair write a dialogue, 
thaimight be spoken over the telephone by friends (little children; 
tetnasers. slnflias, middle-aged folks — tHeir choice) ^pbout Bill or 
Howard or Claudia (or any of the doEen) AFTER the original eon- 
flieffrig senterieea had been utiefed. Ask for ten exchanges (twenty 
sentanoas). , 1 

\ ^ 

m Haad pages 99-100, ' \ 



Write out a dialogue thaf might hwe passed between Chief* 
Sikowit and his daughter' Watsika on any of the oecaaipns when 
the sea otter robe from Atlin arrived, (Remind thtm that Watfika 
was her father's favourite,) . ^ . \ 



; ••VVrit© pur a dialogue' thai fnight have passed between Marian and 
■■ ^ Uoe the night Shane mn\ to town wearing his gun. 



Shin* 



• dialogue that might have ensued the lime Fletcher 

hired Wilson. ' , • 



• Write down what might have been said by the two IViisses Garret 
, when Ruth 'found out that Sarah had financed Wetherall, 

"t Writildown What might Kaye Iranipired betwesn Jolly and KifinaW 
w.niie^ the submarine sailed back' to Scotland. 



Campbdii's Kingdoni 
lc« Siatian Zebra 



• Read ''Lbrd Randair'. page 105: TP^fn ask yogr students to 
,rtwr-Ke the dfalogue using, up^o^date rafertnces and "Canajun'^ 
dialect. l ' , . j 



Th© Sefipnd Cariiury 
Anihaloglej cf \fdrse 2 



Read Ignatow's 'Tha Fr\ind%-*^^^). Then asK your studtnts 
to write another dialogue in vvWich the listtner, a so^QiPled friind 
!S unsympathatio, ^ 



Ev@n Have Any Nsedia 



Pages 104-106, 



Aotion English 3 



rPtfl^s 132^133 show Sam ordering a steak in a caft and con- 
versmg vi^ith the manager. Thli scene makes a good aji^it since the 
dinner was "served with -gesiures ^ and your studints can rfiaki 
them up. ^ , 



In the H#at of iht NIgfit 



# Pages 13M39. wherein Ralph Is arrested for murder, frakt a good 
sNit for five male actors because of Ralph s menacing pUshina and 
V^irgiKs quick hamfrierlDCk. 



• The scene at Shaman^s Dance that climaKes in the spearing 
(which would be done only through ctoihel nitgraily) would work- 



Tha Vj/Nal« Pmople 



Either of the two gunfightrf (MaRe CERTAIN of the dialoflue and 
who^ draws first.) 



The stuqants «hpuM have had ppportunitlss io respond to literary worka by 
ereailnfl imagloallvvly in other gsnres and artltiis forms, Ineluding audio' 
visual prssentationk, dramailzations and plctsrlai repreMniatlons 



i Student QEoupi can tflpeficorrf any short story or dramatic selec- 
tion, then ••|ip-synch" thair dialoaue while acting out the storvllne 
Iff costunie. ' 



• Have yoyir studints make b prmBniaWon of sUdes thtyVi laHsn 
from pictgw of actus! Waitern flunfighttfs. A cissettt tipttecor* 

/\ 'df r in tht bii^Kgreund eouid play such cowboy songi is 'Bury Wi 
Mot On tji'^ t.oni P^ralfie'* while a volee-ovir, which consisted of 
thi namii ^ftl esGh pictured gunfighter, together with blpg^phical 
dataili of hh lifi mnd death* was read, 

• ; ■ ■ . 

• A cassette tape and cirouisel slide produdtion could bt made of 
pictures wiWIife. oiUseeHing equipment, guihtrs. oiN 
spills, do^id yviicliifcp. with i tape of bagpipe musio that included 
marches^ ^rid pibrochi. and a student reading selections frorri 
Grandfathtr OafTiPbeiis own words, 

• k ca$a#tte tap^.and aarouisal slide production aould bt made of 
picturaf 0i fltnuine coast Indian artifacts with a tape of najive In- 
dian sdfifl^^N a itiident reading his or her commantarv 'that 
statii WK^T tha aHifaet it. WHO in the novel would have ussd it, 

, and HO^ it wsis used. 



• fK oassett^ fap% and car6uss#l slide production cou Id be made of 
pictures of ih0 history of the U.S. Civil Rights moviment and/or of 
Martin luiher King with a tape o1 Psta Seeger/Woody 
GMthrle/JMr> BMt/ "We Shall Overaome"-type ^usie^ and 

' itudent r^Ming NIs or her cornmentary on the movement and th# 
iituaticn l^day. ' 

• Either of th^ two guriflghts (Make CERTAIN of the dialogua ind 
who draw^ Hf%i) 

m The family r^turr^s to the^villaQe: tht pearl It returned to thesaa. 

• Rtad "Old S#tile-a>ct'V The leene in v\^hich.tha writer Is reprlrnan- 
did by Mi|i P'Day in front of Miss Hill followed by a confar#nce 
betwfen H\%0 0'D#y and Miss Hill mskas a good skit, 

. ■ . * ^ , ' 

m k stu'derit oould msp photos or slides of anothar group*i skit or 
dramatic pr^^antatlon. then rnaka a fiig display of the photographs 
with labile quotations ^^chrOr a formal prasentatiDn of thi 
sfidii^and i^ripted DOrnrritntary that would include parts^of tht 
original gifoup'^ diglogue. , 



• Raid "Sqfry. Wrorifl Nuniber \ pp. 286-298. Have your studeots 
write theif oVMfi SGfipt to flow from an overhead serap of teltphona 
GonversatiOtri^ - ^ ' ^ ' 

• Read ''Four Syei'^ pages 2-11 and have your studenti re-writi it 
as a drani% Xo bm ^cted^out or taped as a. radio shoyv. 



• Pages 71^4. 
Pages ^f13. 



• ScfipL rehearse and present the first .scene be tvyeen Sam, frbbs^ 
and 'Gillespie In Gilleipie's office, froni 'Com© in" on page 15 to 
"Take care of him. Sam'^ on ftage 10. ^liges make an #f^ 

fectivt dramatiiation, ending with Poitier's farnous line: ''They call 
. m& MISTER Tibbs/^ Pages fO^?3: Chiaf Qilrispie faces the Coun^ 
<_Qilmen. Pages 12^131: Sam is c\mmd partly because Dolores 
PlKdv had Had. am partly becauie Sm is shown to have been 
saving iui money \o pay off his mortgage, ' 



• The final conffonlatw 
formanc^ 



scene could ba presinled as a major per-' 



In tht Heat of the Nfght 



. lee Stitiori Zebra 



Shirley Jjcksons ^^The Night Wt-^^l Had Grippe*', done in mime Man in the Fletional Med© t 
With a caiattla recorder "eiilling" iMpript made from the. short ' 
story, with little square dance mu&io^dtd _ 



Read Soheviirs poem 'What' Are th^ Most Ungsua+^hing 
Find in O^rbage Cans?" One group mighl igpe-record It 
character voices of the responses. Another fnight nnake or\mak5 
up their own sufvey. then record the responses, with eKpresfion, 



s You' 
doing 



Some Hiyitaaki Dan*l 
iyefi Have Any Netdle 



# Read Wright's /'Mutt^rings Over the Crib of a Deaf Child '.^One 
group might OpeVenord it with \m ^MathirV volot leading, 
another with the "mothers' voice leading, itiil another might 
make up a script fallowing Jha ijrri& pattern but of another \ 
Situatron. . ^ 

• Bead Sglofrions poem **Univac to Unlvab' into a tape caisa^uV 
- yourself . gifting somebody to read the second '*univac" anf tb 

make *'be6po-beipo'\ noiies between #ach coitirtiunication. Then 
play it for your sty dents and after disoijiWi&n have them work on a 
similar dialogue thimsilvas: two eipctrjc lypeyvriteri, or cars, in a 
lot, or T,V. sets in a department store. Theri hive them tape Jt with 
appropriit^ sounds betvveen oQmmunioationi, ' 



• All, plGtoriaf representations shouldf be subitantiated with 
, quotations from the text and page numbefs. PJctofial represent 
tailons are oftd^wiloprned by students as an alternative to a wrh- 
ten response to a novel Sometimes, too, a quick readir will finiih 
a book days before tha others ~ ha could, hm deployed to ereatt 



one bf these. 



h^fc 



A police-style' diagram depicting thfe fowtion qfwthe body; showing 
details of setting, (your studints ^ave seen ^nough TV. to know 
how to outline a body.) / 



A layout of the town of Wells, showirig thie railvya^^sfation. the 
polioe station, the dinerjlhti '*bowl'\ thtf |\jiiyor's khd other stores, 
residential districts Jpip; garage. and/Sani's robte through the 
town. (Thay nnightadd a compass rose Afid a7i arrok^ indicating the 
direotlon of Ehdjcott's place on the fiir 



A. diaflrim of the Interior of Jhi police stption arid jail 



In the Heat of the Night 



Campbeira Kingd&m , • A layout of thr tawn of Come LucNy, B.C., showing; the single 

itriet* the Golden Calf, the King Henry bar and othtr wrecks, 
Trevedlan's office, the home of the Misses Garret, and other points^ 
' ^ / of interest. (Discuss with them which colours woufd b 

th# *'ghost town*' dilapfdation that they wlli wish to Gommunicate.K 
.■ " .. -.i . ■ - ^ . ^ - • • /= 

A layout of CSmpbeirs Kingdom:, the house, the drill and rig/ihe 
draw works, the surrounding mountams, and the dam under con^ 

I = struction, (Rtilistic-looking^Vfl^rnes" cut from red constructiori 

paper can overlay the area that was burnt) 

An Interior of the Misses Garret's hdme that inclyded Jean's room \ 
and Sarah's treasure chest. - * » 

An interior of the Golden Calf. \ \ 

A stop-action djagram of the commando-type scene late at night at 
^ the hoist, showing Wetherairs trucks going up io the Kingdom. 



The Bears and I 



A map showing the various looations where Leslie lived with the 
bears — where he first met them, the fire area, Topley Landing; the 
route to Mr. .A-Tas-Ka-Nay*s cabin, Larch's cabin. (Your students 
may add Rusty and Dusty's graves, but let Jt be their own 
idea ^ it's touching If original but depressing if assigned') 

A layout of Topley Landing showing where the actipn occurred Jhe 
Sunday Leslie arrived with the bears —where the maia actors 
(date Melville, Hank, Leslie, Red Fern, Mr, A-Tas-Ka-Nay), 
children, young min and others fetcgd; the jetty, the store, the pine 
tree?'^ ' • " a. . / / _ ' ■' '■ 

A cutaway view of Red Fern's^ or Laroh*s or Mr, A-Tas-Ka-Nay=s 
cabin With surrounding countryside also labelled 



Ice Station Zebra 



#/ A cutaway view of the sub^|r|ne with the parts labelled. 



A cutaway view of Zebra with IhS^ clues labelled. 



• A sketch pf one of the main robms of the Ddlphin. 



A sketch of iiie yvardroom trf the last scene, as Carpenter ad- 
dresses the eleven, which indicates the relative pbsitions of each 



m A sketch of the Arctic showing Zebra in the centre,^ and around it 
the vafious posttions that the Dolphin tried' to reach it from. 



OrysM af LonftMine Lake 



Make a diagram of workHn-progress on Rilph's first cabins 
showing the birches, the trollty, the gullies, the 300-yard long 
claarlnfl, (Pages f 



• Make a dllagram%om whldh a person could learn how to survivt' 
' slaeping in the wftdemtss at frtezing temperatures/ showing the^ 
sleeping Ralph ('paa§ 70). 



• Wiake a diagram of the working, water whetl (page 81), 



, • Make a diagram of the ichpbj where the boy met hit teacher, in^ 
eluding such details as the steps, • the cisttrn, the posts/ the 
stovipjpi, then add neighbouring. buildings, unpainted and pain- 

^ ted, and the '*big brick schoolhouse with big windows'*. 



Sounder 



Make a detailed diagram of Sounder's family cabin. 



Make a detailed diagram, of the schbolteacher'i cabin. 
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